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In the Peking Gazette of the 29th of 
Tuly there was a notice, emanating from 
the Governor of Shantung, of the work 
he had done in repairing the portion of 
the Yellow River that runs through his 
province and in excavating the lower 
portion of the bed. Chang Yao reported 
to the Throne that all the breaches had 
been repaired and the banks firmly 
secured ; he eulogised in high terms the 
officers to whose exertions this satis- 
















factory state of things was due, and 
requested that fitting rewards should be 
conferred on the most deserving. ‘The 
yery next day, July 30th, appeared the 
Imperial decree announcing that these 
very embanknents had burst, and a 
grave inundation was the result. It is 
not necessary to believe that Chang 
Yao wilfully deceived the Throne in his 
report which appeared on the 29th ; Wu 
Pa-chéng, who had recently inspected 
the embankments in Shantung, made a 
similarly favourable report on them ; and 
no doubt these banks do look all right 


239 until they go, though they did not 


entirely satisfy the more critical eye of 
the foreigner who reported on them last, 
the Rev. Gilbert Reid. The fact seems 
to be that neither the Governor of 
Shantung nor the Director-General of 
the River can be held personally liable 
for these outbreaks ; the whole system 
is in fault, and for that it is Peking that 
is responsible. The Throne and the 


‘94g | Cabinet will not use the knowledge that, 


has been placed at their disposal. 

A detailed description of what the pre- 
sent flood on the south side of the nver 
is, is given in the letter from an eye- 
witness, the Rev. A. G. Jones, ‘which 
we publish elsewhere to-day. There 
appears to have been little loss of life 
in connection with it, for it came on 
very slowly. The embankments, as is 
well-known, are made chiefly of sand, 
bound together with millet stalks. As 
the Yellow River rose nearly to the top 
of the embankments, the pressure on 
their bases became more than their loose 
constituents could stand, and the water 
began to ooze through. Mr. Jones's 
description of this oozing is very gra- 

hic. “The gradual rise of the water 

ad forced a considerable quantity to 
ooze out through and under the bank. 
Last winter this was the case also, It 
then wet the ground for abont a hun- 
dred yards inland; now it was oozing, 
or oozing and then spreading, for six to 
nine hundred yards inland at the nar- 
rowest, and in some places. this ooze- 
water spread two miles and more over 
the ground. ‘The city of Pu-t‘ai inside 
the bank, which has a special loop-dyke 
to protect it, was then already half full 
of this ooze-water.” This relief, how- 
ever, to the pressure of the water was 
quite insufficient; the bank, softened 
by this infiltration, was certain to go 
somewhere, notwithstanding the stren- 
uous efforts that were made to strengthen 
it where it shewed signs of weakness ; 
and on the 22nd of July it burst at 





Chang-kin, the breach or breaches, for 
it is said that there are thirteen of 
them, extending some 3,000 feet, and 
the water, when Mr. Jones wrote, 
covering and ruining the crops over 
an area estimated at from 2,000 to 
2,300 square miles, in which the waste 
land towards the sea shore is not 
included. The Yellow River cannot 
get to sea fast enough through its pro- 
per mouth, and has tried to find an- 
other outlet, and it has found it in the 
Siao Tsing Ho, which will be found 
running due east from a point on the 
right bank of the Huang Ho about half 
way between Chinan Fu and the sea. 

We asked about a fortnight ago, what 
is to be done with the Yellow River ?, 
and we suggested that as it is obvious 
that the present north-eastern mouth 
has been so neglected—although Chang 
Yao takes praise to himself for dredg- 
ing it—as to become quite inadequate 
to carry off the water at the recurring 
freshets, that it would have been wise 
to let a part of it at least go out by the 
old south-eastern course which it re- 
sumed two years ago. This suggestion 
was confirmed in the very able letter 
from our correspondent “ W.” which wo 
published last week. He gives three 
good arguments for the adoption of this 
course ; it would follow a natural de- 
ression to the sea, and so need less 
jabour and embankment to keep it 
good ; it would open water communica- 
tion between Shanghai and Shansi ; it 
would be making provision for the 
future development of China. First of 
all, however, as has been urged over and 
over again, and as the present Director 
General has himself impressed on 
the Throne, a scientific survey of the 
whole of the river, from where it leaves 
the mountains to enter the plain, is 
indispensable. 

"Phere are two difficulties in the way 
of properly regulating the river. ‘The 
officials do not altogether dislike the 

resent state of things; when the river 
Freaks out they persuade the ‘Throne 
that itis an unavoidable accident ; when 
it is restrained again there is a flow 
of honours, promotion, and rewards 
to those by whose energy and activity 
it is controlled. The semi-indepen- 
dence of the provinces is the other 
great obstacle; the authorities of oue 
rovince do not care the least what 
arm the river does in another so 
long as they can get rid of it from their 
own. “It is obvious,” says W., “that 
the officials’ persistency in closing the 
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breach at Chéng-chow without clearing 
the river exit to the sea seems as if 
they were absolutely careless whether 
it destroyed another portion of their 
country or not.” It is true that there 
is a Director-General of the whole river, 
who is one of the highest officials, next 
to the Viceroys themselves, in the Em- 
pire ; but the work is too lurge for any 
one man; and he must trust to the 
reports of the Governors of the pro- 
vinces through which the river flows. 

Probably we are all of us beating the 
air. Chang Yao will pile up the sand 
again in the breaches at Chang-kiu, and 
report that all is in order, and the 
Throne will be satisfied until the next 
freshet comes, when the river will 
break out somewhere else, and the 
weary round will be repeated. 





Summary of Hews. 





‘The French mail of 12th July arrived 
here on the 18th inst., by the M.M. Co,’s 
str. Traouaddy. 

The English mail of 19th July arrived 
here this morning, by the P. & O. Co.'s 
str, Rohilla, 

A mail eaves to-morrow morning for 
Europe, by the M.M. Co.’s str. Shagalien, 
——_ 

LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 
[wy RAsTERN EXTENSION A. AND C, TRL, CO.) 
(THROUOR REUTER'S AGENCY.) 


STILL THICKENING. 
London, 16th August. 
‘Three French ircuclads have been 
sent to Crete. 
AN UNPALATABLE CONCESSION. 
The Government have agreed to 
amend the Tithes Bill, making landlords 
liable instead of occupiers, which in- 
volves prolonged session. 
NO ENTANGLING ALLIANCES. 
London, 19th August. 
The Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs replying to a. question 
denied that support had been pro- 
mised to the Triple Alliance against 
France and Russia; in case of war 
being declared, England was entirely 
ree, 





Mr. Smith said that the Government 
was not hostile to France but considered 
her the best of friends. 

ONLY IN PLAY. 

Admiral Tracey (? Tryon) has eaptur- 
ed three of Admiral Baird’s vessels off 
Ushant. 

THE SULTAN SAVED. 
London, 21st August. 

H.MS, Sultan has been floated. 

ADMIRAL TRYON’S SUCCESS. 

Rear-Admiral Tryon has blockaded 
Rear-Admiral Baird with eight ships in 
Queenstown. 

A NEW GOVERNOR FOR CEYLON. 

Sir Arthur Havelock has been ap- 
pointed Governor of Ceylon. 

A STRIKE AT THE DOCKS. 
London, 22nd August. 

A Strike of the London dock labourers 
in the tea warehouses is preventing 
the drawing of samples and the discharge 
of steamers. 





SPAIN. 
Madrid, 2nd Aug. 

‘The Ministers have assembled in Council 
with the Queen Regent. The loan to the 
Philippines will not be introduced until 
next January. 

‘The new Spanish civil code has been ex- 
tended to the colonies, including the Phi- 
a og family bi San 

1e mil ave gone to 
Sebastian. J s 

‘The further trial of the submarine vessel 

Peral has had excellent results,—Comercio. 
INAUGURATION OF THE SORBONNE. 
Paris, 5th August. 

The Presidentof theRepublicto-day inau- 
gurated the Sorbonne in presence of the 
Cabinet, the diplomatic corps, and a large 
crowd of French and foreign students, 

DEATH OF FELIX PYAT. 

M. Félix Pyat is dead. 

‘THE CONSEILS GENERAUX ELECTIONS. 

‘The second ballots for the Conseils 
Généraux elections took place yesterday : 
197 Republicans and 49 Conservatives were 
returned. 

GENERAL BOULANGER. 
6th August. 

General Boulanger has issued another 
manifesto, in which he protests against the 
charge of peculation made against him, 

8th August, 

‘The trial of General Boulanger and his 
friends before the High Court has begun, 
‘The accused will be judged in contumacy. 

DEATH OF SIGNOR CATROLI. 

Signor Cairoli is dead.—Havas, 

ROUT OF THE DERVISHES AND DEATH OF 

‘HEIR LEADER. 
Cairo, 5th August. 

General Grenfell has utterly routed the 
Dervishes near Toski. Wad-el Njumi, 
twelve Emirs, and fifteen hundred men 
were slain, The Egyptian loss was slight. 

‘THE BRITISH NAVAL REVIEW. 
London, 6th August. 

‘The Review was a brilliant success. 
After the inspection the German Emperor 
received the Admirals and Captains. 

‘The Emperor has appointed the Queen 
Colonel of the Prussian Dragoon Guards, a 
deputation from which regiment is coming 
over to Osborne to present its respects. 

‘THE EMPEROR WILLIAM'S VISIT TO HIS 

ORANDMOTHER. 
‘7th August. 

‘The Emperor of Germany has been much 
gratified by his reception and has consented 
tp prolong his stay in England until Fri 


7. 
‘The Queen has received the deputation 
from her regiment of Prussian Dragoon 

















Guards. Singapore Papers. 
We take the following telograms as to 
Crete from The Times received by the mail 


on Sunday :— 
Vienna, 11th July. 

‘The semi-official Presse and the Deutsche 
Zeitung, discussing the Cretan question, 
remark that the disturbances in Candia are 
due to the double-faced policy of the 
Greek Government. Greece has been 
quietly fomenting disaffection in the is- 
land, but was minded that no riots should 
break out until after the marriage of the 
Duke of Sparta with the Princess Sophia. 
Events disappointed BM. Tricoupis's caleu- 
lations, and now, to this politician's dis- 
gust, it appears that the strongest, most 
active, and most intelligent part of the 
Cretan population wishes to see. Candia 
jent, under British protection. 
‘The Presse opines that Great Britain has 
colonial responsibilities enough already, 
but other journals remark that the future 
of Crete would be safer in British hands 
than in those of the Greek Government. 
Public opinion in Vienna appears to hold 
that, considering the position which Great 
Britain has assumed in Egypt, the Cretan 





question concerns the United Kingdom 
more than any other European Pow 
Canea, 12th Ji Wi 

‘Mahmoud Djelal-ed-Din Pasha, the Otto- 
man Commissioner, who was sent to Crete 
with the object of pacifying the island, has 
been suddenly recalled to Constantinople. 
The affairs of the island are still unsettled. 

oe eee 


READINGS FOR THE WEEK, 
(Thermometers in the open air ina shaded 
situation in the English Settlement.) 
188% 
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‘The Sicawei weather report of Saturday 
was as follows:—High barometric pressure 
prevails over the south part of Japan. 

ressure is rising at Sicawei and all the 
southern ports on the China coast. Fair 
weather may be expected, with moderate 
and variable winds.—On Monday it read 
On Sunday afternoon the 
barometer Was fulling over the southern 
coast, the winds remaining moderate and 
variable, with heavy rains at Manila, Thero 
was a rapid fall of the barometer at Naga- 
saki, and a centre of depression, perhaps a 
typhoon, appears to exist to the East of 
the Loochoo Islands, so that the weather 
to-day is unsettled.—The weather report 
issued on Tuesday showed. that the ty- 
phoon, pointed out on the previous day 
‘as raging over the Pacific east of Loo 
choo Islands, wae «tated by the Manila 
Observatory ‘to be a little more in the 
south, and E.N.E. of Luzon. Its precise 
position was, however, unknown, ‘There 
was a quick fall of the barometer at Foo- 
chow, so that, station was probably threa- 
toned with bad weather.—On Wednesday it 
read as follows : According to telegrams, it 
looks as if there were two or three low 
atmospheric depressions, the more violent 
of which denoted typhoons over the Pacific 
which will probably pass to the north of 
Luzon, going westward. On Tuesday 
afternoon the wind blew with a force of 7 
from S.W. at Manila.—Thursday’s weather 
report was as follows: Pressure steady at 
Sicawei, Foochow and Manila ; falling at 
Hongkong and Amoy. Typhoon to south of 
Formosa or over southern part of the island, 
and will probably pass north of Hongkong. 
—The Sicawei report at 10 a.m. yesternay 
read as follows: The barometer remains low 
and issteady at Sicaweiand Amoy ; itisrising 
slowly with strong breeze from the south 
at Manila, and with light breeze at Hong- 
Kong ; it is decidedly falling at Foochow. 
It is thus difficult to understand what has 
become of the typhoon. Unless it is 

ing over the north of Luzon, it should 
crossing the China Sea towards the S.W. 
‘The weather is unsettled along the coast. 

‘On the 18th instant, was the hottest day 
s0 far this month, the thermometer in the 
settlement reaching 97°2. The storm that 
came up soon after 4 o'clock, and 
over with very little rain falling, lowered * 
the mereury 15 degrees, the dry bulb at 5 
p.m, standing at only 82°, or less than two 
degrees over the minimum of the previous 
night. 

fis Ex. J. H. Ferguson, Netherlands 
Minister to Peking, returned to Shanghai 
by the Taisang on Tuesday. . 

‘We understand that Sir Robert Hart is 
not likely to leave Peking for home this 
year. 
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BLE. Shao, formerly Taotai of Shanghai, 
and now promoted to be Governor of 
Honan, left in the Haean for Peking for 
audience at the Palace. A large number 
of soldiers were drawn up at Kinleeyuen 
‘and saluted him as he went on board. 

ALE. Huang, the acting Governor of 
this province, inspected the Soochow Creek 
on Wednesday, and this is the reason all 
the boats had to clear out of the Creek on 
‘Tuesday. H.E. proceeds to Nauking for 
the Examinations. 

‘We gather from the letter of our corres- 
pondent with the fleet that the northern 
cruise of the British squadron this year is 
to be confined to Japanese waters, Hako- 
dadi being kept as the base, Apparently, 
in the present condition of affairs in Eu 
Admiral Salmon is anxious to keep within 
each of the telegraph. 

The Austro-Hungarian Consulate was 
tastefully decorated and illuminated on 
Sunday ‘on the occasion of the Emperor's 
birthday anniversary. Inside the buildin, 
were flags, while outside were Chinese an 
Japanese ‘lanterns arranged to form the 
words ‘' Viribus Unitis” the motto of the 
empire, M. Blondin, the French Municipal 
Engineer, kindly lent his services in carry- 
ing’ out the decorations. ‘The Town Band 
under the able leadership of the Chev. 
Vela discoursed appropriate musig durin 
the evening. M. R. de Villard designe 
the menv card. On this were 
views of Prague, Vienna and Buda Pesth, 
with a photograph of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph I. During the evening four toasts 
were given, “the Emperor,” ‘the Consul,” 
“the Ladies” and ‘Our Couutrymen at 
Home.” The guests included most of the 
Austrian residents and their wives. 

The Chinese Times rep from the Shih 
Pao the following recognition of foreign 
surgical skill :—On the night of the 8th 
instant, a daring robbery was perpetrated 
‘on the premises of a street constable named 
Li, who lived inside the Sung-wen Mtn 
at Peking, in the Min Hua Alley. While 
plunderin the robbers discharged their 

rsarmo, iting Lt in the left eye, besides 
inflicting suother wound on the occiput. 
‘The wounds were of a most serious nature, 
and Chinese surgical assistance was called 
in, but they all declined to take the case in 
hand. Finally the services of Dr, Dudgeon 
wero sought for, and when he had examined 
tho patient, he pronounced the wounds 
perfeotly amenable to treatment, but could 
hot guarantee the recovery of the injured 
eye. From this, the great utility of Western 
physicians, and ,the utter uselessness of 
native practitioners will be readily seen. 

phicnews isrecorded the 




















Amongthetelegray 
death of two Continental celebrit 
Cairoli and M. 





Felix Pyat, 
1826, and took part 
in the Milan rising of 1848 and in the war 
against Austria which succeeded. Ho 
joined tho Garibaldian Legion, and was in 
all the chief engagements in 1859-60, bein; 
severely wounde . In 
he was fighting for Italy 
and in the same year was elected a Deputy 
‘and became one of the leaders of the 
Extreme Left. In 1878 he was Prime 
Minister, and was badly stabbed in 
November of that year while defending 
King Humbert against an assassin, “In 
1879 he replaced Depretis, by whom he 
had been himself replaced and was to be 
succeeded, as Prime Minister, holding the 
post until’l881. Mr. Félix Pyat was one 
of tho few surviving witnesses of the 
Revolution of 1830 and leaders in that of 
1848, From 1840, when he joined the 
‘Communist loader Ledru Rollin, M. Pyat’s 
record is one of constant conflict with the 
French authorities, He was exiled for 
many years, was condenmed to death par 
contumace in 1873 for incitement to civil 
war, and was sentenced to fiuo and im- 
prisonment (not always inflicted) times 
without number. He conducted at different 
times many political journals, and wrote 

















allusions, which were very successful in 
their day. Since the amnesty of 1880, 
which permitted him to return to France, 
M. Pyat had contented himself with anony- 
‘mous contributions to Radical papers. He 
had nearly attained his 79th year. 

‘There is apt to be an ides that the inter- 
ference of Greece with the Turkish island 
of Crete springs from nothing but meddle- 
some ambition, but this is not so. ‘The 
extent of the island is 3,320 square miles, 
and of the population, which is something 
under 300,000, at least two-thirds are 
Greeks, while modern Greek is the lan- 
guage of both Greeks and Moslems. If 
the principle of nationality is to be allowed, 
the island should belong to Greece, while 
Crete would no doubt advance greatly 
if it were relieved of the oppression and 
corruption of the Turkish government, to 
which the constant riots and insurrections, 
by which its progress is. retarded, are 
mainly due. 

‘We have not criticised in any way the 
finding of the Court of Enquiry into the 
stranding of the Fungshun, because it is 
impossible to do so satisfactorily without 
seeing the evidence given. ‘There seems to 
be, however, some feeling among seafaring 
men in Shanghai that the censure passed on 
the chief officer, Mr. Frabm, was hardly 
deserved, seeing that the master was on 
the bridge and actually in charge at the 
time of the accident, and that in such a 
case no chief officer likes to interfere. 

‘The author of the admirable ‘Pocket 
Chineso and English Vocabulary,’ which 
we noticed on the 30th July, has followed 
that little book with « compilation on 
Chinese paper comprising all the characters 
in Dr. Williams’ Dictionary on the same 
system. To find any character it is neces- 
sary to look first for the number of the 
ical on the margin of the page, and then 
on the page itself for the number of the 
radical under which the remaining or pho- 
netic portion of the character comes, which 
is very quickly done with a little practice. 
‘The book has been printed and bound at 
the American Presbyterian Mission Press, 
Shanghai, and does credit to that establish: 
ment. 

We have received some specimen copies 
of The Buddhist, an, eight-page paper in 
octavo, which is published weekly at Co- 
Jombo, and claims to be ‘the organ of the 
Southern Church of Buddhism.” ‘The num- 
bers before us are given up to the glorifica- 
tion of the ‘noble Colonel Olcott” and his 
recent glorious trip to Japan, where he 
delivered seventy-six public addresses to 

f 2,500—"*a feat”, wo 
“which would do credit to'any 
on earth.” Next in importance 
to eulogy of Colonel Olcott is abuse of Sir 
Monier Williams for his recent book on 
Buddhism, which the “revered Founder,” 
Madame terises as ‘a 
“new pseudo-Oriental dirge.” In the pro- 
spectus whichaccumpanies the numberssent 
us we are assured that the position of the 
is “absolutely unique, and all, whe. 
ther in the Esat or the West. who are inter- 
ested in the glorious religion founded by the 
noble Gautama” (not Madame Blavatzk; 
this time) ‘should certainly subscribe to 
all, in fact, who, in the words of the High 
Priest Sumangala of Ceylon, are “strug 
gling against the maleficent’ influence of 
Christianity.” No. 30, however,—publizhed 
on the Full Moon of Asala, 2493, or 12th 
July, 1889—is redeemed by the presence of 
@ poem by Sir Edwin Arnold, written 
specially for the Buddhist, being a transla- 
tion of Chapter I of the Dhammapada, a 
collection of the moral sayings of Gautama, 
in his own words, made at the first great 
couneil of the Buddhist Church, «held in 
the year after the passing away of our Lord’ 
Buddha.” sleek 

We have received No. 31, which com- 
mences thefourteenth volume, of Excursions 
et Recounaisances, published by the Colonial 
Printing Office ‘at Saigon, a handsome 


































8 number of plays, containing political 


brochure of 140 pages; This number con- 





tains three articles. The first, by Pare 
Aymonier, is the opening part of a work 
on the writing, dialects, history, manners, 
and customs of the Chams, the ancient 
masters of Annam properly so called. 
This part deals with their grammar, and is 
illustrated by some lithographs of their 
writing and their curiously cursive alpha: 
bets, Next comes a portion of a romanised 
version,,with translation in French prose, 
of an Ainamite rhymed tragedy, weitten in 
extremely grandiloquent. language. For 
this M. Chéon is responsible. The last is 
& memorandum by M, Deschaseaux, Ad- 
minstrator of native affairs, on the ancient 
dén dién, or Anvamite military colonies in 
Lower Cochin-China, a to which we are 
told they were never completely organised 
or regulated, and have therefore left little 
trace in the memory of the people, ao that 
the history of their origin aud development 
remains somewhat obscure ; but the writer 
is of opinion that had they had time, they 
would have been of great service to the 
prosperity of the country. 

We have reosived a copy of the Friend 
of China for July, which is more rabid 
than ever. Tt contains the accounts for 
1888 of the Society for the Suppression of 
the Opium Trade, and we see that the total 
receipts for the year were, £200 I7s., of 
which no less a sum than £1 3s, 9d. was 









derived from the sale of the Society's pub- 
lications. ‘The expenditure was £354 5s, 
2d.; of which £149 12s, went in the 





salaries of secretary and clerk. 

‘Some interesting particulars of the work 
which is being done in different. directions 
by missionaries in China, are given in three 
recently issued pamphlets—the annual re- 
ports of the Hangchow Medical Mission, of 
the North-China Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, and of the Home for Eurasian 
Girls, Hankow. ‘The Hospital connected 
with the first of these institutions sppeara 
to have attracted a large number of Chi- 
nese. During 1888 there were 8,594 out- 
patients and 651 in- But the 
statistics of the evangelical portion of the 
work are vague; and it would seem that. 
the Celestial prefers to get what benefit he 
can from Western medicine without Wer 
religion. The pages of this report bear 
testimony to the prevalence of opium 
smoking. Of 103 persons admitted to be 
cured, a large proportion had cultivated 
the habit for three years, One patient 
‘owned to 13 years of opium smoking.» Un- 
fortunately, a man once cured cannot always 
refrain from a return to the pipe; and Dr, 
Main (by whom the report 
mentions that patients have 
sion to the Opium Refuge for the fifth 
time, during the Hospital's existence of 
seven years. Leprosy, it appears, is com- 
mon in the hospital district, as are malarial 
fevers. The native notion on the stiol 
of quartan ague is worth reproducing. “The 
patient is supposed to be tak i 
of by four demons, ‘The cold stage is p 
duced by one of the demons fanning his 
ubject cold ; the hot. stage is corse by 

im hot; the 


























another demon blowing 
severe headache is due to the third demon 
piercing his head with a sharp instru- 
‘ment ; and the soreness in the bones and 
general malaise is due to number four 
giving him a sound pounding. The report 
is enriched with woodcuts and a Chinese 
leaflet, entitled “Come to Jesus.”—The 
report of the American Board Mission 
gives particulars of the year's doings at 
each of the seven stations. The work 
seems to have been in full swing, but the 
numbers of natives given as attending the 
schools, services, &¢., is atill very small, 
and points to the extreme insignificance of 
the evangelisation actually accomplished 
among the dense mass of humanity in 
China. In the Peking section of the report 
we are told of one “Mr. Kuo, a tailor 
who was employed in making the wedding 
trousseau of the young Empress, previous 
to her late marriage. ‘The zeal and 

‘zonse displayed by thia man were the meana 
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of introducing the Scriptures to the notice 
of the mother of the Empress, and to the 
household, and led to a request on their 


part for an exhibition at the residence of | 


the parents of the Empress, of the sciop- 
ticon pictures representing the principal 
scenes in New Testament history. Much 
prayer has beeu put up that more light may 
penetrate into fi 
HE g0 unexpectedly “opene 
the Imperial Palace itself.’—From the 
report of the Home for Eurasian 
Girls it appears that the institution in 
question was opened by the Rev. Arnold 
and Mrs. Foster last January, with four 
children, Only three others ‘have since 
been received ; and, in Mr. Foster's words 
“the experience of the past 15 months 
to show that however many Eurasian 
girls there may be in China, there are very 
few whose parents wish to give them an 
English education.” The education of the 
immiates of the Home seems to be directed 
with a view to fitting the girls for situations 
as nursery governesses in English families 
in China. It has been found necessary to 
admit to the Home no girl over nine years, 
unless coming from a thoroughly respects 
ble home, in order to avoid the contamina- 
tion of young children by contact with 
older girls who might have been brought 
up in less desirable surroundings, Mainly 
owing to some liberal donations from Eng- 
land, ‘the financial position of the Home is 
satisfactory, there being a balance in hand 
of 81,746, 

While mentioning Dr, Duncan Main’s 
report for 1888 of the Hangehow Hos 
we heve also to notice the little book 
of ‘Hospital Notes,” by Mrs. Main, 
which accompanies her husband's larger 
work. It is chiefly devoted to the story of 
some young women patients who shewed 
themselves much interested in the Gospel, 
but of whom three unfortunately died, and 
one was baptised. It is interesting to learn 
that the wite of the wealthy Salt Commis- 
sioner of Hangchow sent to the hospital to 
be cured of opium emoking. The treat- 
ment was successful, and the lady not only 
paid the fee of $30 asked her, but sent a 
present of $50 and promised to send an 
annual contribution to the funds. ‘The 
Salt Commissioner himself, too, called at 
the Hospital to express his thanks for his 
wife's cure, 

At the Civil Summary Court on Monday, 
before Chief Justice Rennie, a Hongkew 
storekeeper named Abram Lee, who was 
fined Inst week for assaulting » Japanese 
woman with whom he had been living, was 
sued by the same woman for the sum of 
40, money lent, and acknowledged in pro- 
missory notes. ‘His Lordship ordered pay- 
ment of the amountclaimed, with $3 costs. 
Defendant said he had no money. 

Bernard McCarthy, a ‘‘donkeyman” 
employed on board the Ocean Steamship 
Co.'s steamer Diomed, was charged before 
Chief Justice Rennie on Tuestday with 
desertion. McCarthy admitted the charge, 
and said he had deserted on account of the 
treatment he had received from the chief 
engineer, who had made him work 200 
hours overtime on the voyage. His Lord- 
ship passed sentence of one month's im- 
prisonment, but said that the prisoner 
would be liberated if he were willing to 
rejoin the steamer at Hongkong. 

‘A Chinaman named Chu Yeh Ching is 
at present under remand in the cells of the 
Mixed Court, charged with the commission 
of two impudent robberies. He appears 
to have calmly appropriated a bale of 
Instings and a bale of Spanish stripes, 
valued respectively at $192 and $27 
The bales in question were left, one in t 
street, and another on a pontoon ; the ac 
cused ordered a coolie to carry them then 
and there to his own house, where some of 

the goods were afterwards found. Mr. 
Yeh Ching will shortly be brought up 
again at the Mixed Court for sentence. 

‘The residents of Chinkiang having 
challenged the Mferlin toa one day's cricket 
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almost into j 








match, the event came off on Saturday. 
Having won the toss, the Chinkiang men 
with mistaken confidence elected to field. 
The Merlins took every advantage of their 
innings, and in spite of a ‘tail” made 105 
runs, of which amount a boy named White 
contributed 47 by very free hitting. The 
Chinkiang men went in and lost a wicket 
the first ball and two in the first over. 
‘Three wickets fell for no runs. The innings 


j closed for the magnificent total of 9 runs 


in eight overs, occupying about a quarter 
of an hour. ‘The Aferlins have to thank 
‘Mr. Norman in a great measure for this 
result, his twists being very deadly. 

The Merlin Snow-flakes gave a Christy 
Minstrel performance at Hankow on the 
24th ult. in aid of tke Pennsylvania Relief 
fund—and were able to hand over a cheque 
for £21 to the American Consul (Mr. 
Frauklin)—who, forwarded it to the Hon. 
W. F, Wharton, Ass, Secretary of State, 
Washington. 

Messrs. Bandinel &: Co. write from New- 
chwang, under date the 18th, that accounts 
of the growing crops are good, aud produce 
is much cheaper, with 306,000 piculs beans 
in stock. 

‘The Foochow Echo mentions the death on 
the 3rd instant of Lien Hsing, a Manchu, 
Provincial Judge of Fukien. The same 
paper records the capture by the natives 
ina pit of a large tiger that has been prowl- 
ing about the Kuliang hills for some time, 
and robbing the villagers of pigs, goats and 
dogs. 

Our Foochow contemporary complains 
bitterly of a steamer like the Pechili, with 
no_ first-class nger accommodation, | 
being placed on the Shanghai-Foochow line, 
and remarks that ‘‘a few days ago, two 
passengers were booked who had to sleep 
‘on the couches in a very small saloon— 

i ingle first class cabin 

the more surprising, 
considering that the fares between Foochow 
1d Shanghai or Hongkong are higher than 
almost anywhere else in the world. Pas- 
sengers who pay these fares are certainly 
entitled to expect suitable accommodation. 

‘The Japanese Government have deter- 
mined to dispense entirely with the services 
of foreigners as secretaries in their legations 
abroad. This involves the closing of the 
‘engagements of Mr. Marshall at Paris, Mr. 
Stuart Lane at London, and Baron von 
Siebold at Berlin, and probably Mr. Stevens 
at Washington ; but in every case a liberal 
pension for life has been granted, a very 
commendable act. ‘The London and China 
Expres 
























ss believes that in cases where the 
retired foreign secretary continues to reside 
in the same capital it is understood that 
his services are still available should the 
Minister find himself in a position of 
difficulty. 

The Japan Mail asserts that ‘there is 
no uneasiness felt here with regard to an 
influx of Chinese under the revised treaties, 
for the simple reason that the revised 
treaties will add nothing to the pouleees 
at present enjoyed by the Chinese in 
Japan. The general public seems to be 
unaware that China is not included in 
the coalition of foreign Powers with the 
members of which Japan is now nego- 
tiating. China's Treaty with Japan is a 
thingapart.. . . . Treaty Revision now 
in progress will not affect China at all, 
except in respect of the tariff. Her 
subjects will remain confined within the 
present Treaty Limits, and will retain 
their consular courts as hithertc. When 
China can properly claim for herself an 
equal status with Western States in res- 
pect of laws and their administration, it 
will be time enough for her to claim’ an 
equal status with them in respect of the 
privileges their subjects and citizens enjoy 
in Japan. No doubt the day will come 
when Japan will have to give serious atten- 
tion to the question of Chinese immigration, 
but for the present this troublesome pro- 











blem need not distress her.” 


From Japanese papers brought by the 
mail last evening ‘we learn that. om the 
arrival of the Naguto Maru at Hakodadi 
ou the 7th an enormous sunfish was found 
fixed to her stem. It was about 9 feet in 
‘age and weighed about a ton, and was 
sold for the benefit of the crew for $9, 
‘The departure of the City of Sydney fromSan 
Francisco has been postponed to Sept. 4th. 
We are assured that there is not a word of 
truth in the reports that there is any delay 
or dificulty in the work of Treaty Revision. 
Tt is understood that the new Treaty be- 
tween Japan and France is concluded, but 
not yet signed, as it has to be sent to Paris 
for approval. 

The Japan Mail says that a telegram 
was despatched by the Home Office on the 
26th ultimo to Count Yamagata, who is 
now in Europe, requesting His Excellency 
to leave for Japan as soon as possible. It 
is believed that the Cabinet have asked the 
Count for his views in reference to treaty re- 
vision. In a telegram received by the 
authorities in reply to theirs of the 26th 
ultimo, His Excellency ask: colleagues 
to suspend negotiations on treaty revision 
for a short time, as he intends to start for 
home and holds strong opinions on the 
subject.—Count Yauriyaus is a ancmber of 
the Cabinet, and Minister of State for 
Home Affairs. 

‘The Rising Sun of the 14th inst. says 
The Portuguese gunboat Rio Lima is still 
here, waiting orders from Lisbon.—The 
U. 8. S. Palos arrived from Chemulpo on 
Sunday a.m. last, and is in harbour at 
date.—Slight shocks of earthquake still 
continue to be experienced at Kumamoto 
from time to time, but the people are 
gradually regaining’ confidence, and aro 
returning to their houses and resuming 
their occupations.—Special permission has 
been granted by the government to, the 
Rev. Father Fraineau, of the Catholic 
Mission, to reside at Urakami at the head 
of tho ‘bay. Urakami is outside of the 
Settlement, but within the treaty limits. 
The permission given is available for three 

ears. 
7 ‘The Courrier d’ Haiphong says that a com- 
mission has just been named at Paris to 
study the various proposals for railways in 
TTongking, and the tenders made for their 
construction. 

‘The Daily Press says that it was rumour. 
ed in Canton that Kao Chung-chi, the new 
Governor of Kuangsi, whose last ap- 

intment was Provincial Treasurer of 

‘uangtung, has died at his post in 
Kweil 

A Chinese correspondent in Canton of 
the Hongkong Telegraph, after describing 
the reception by the Viceroy of the Impe- 
rial courier who brought the order for his 
removal to Wuchang, adds :—The courier 
having been conducted to the quarters pro- 
vided for him, Chang Chi-tung, having 
taken off his court robes, immediately sum: 
moned in conclave his personal officers and, 
the fiat has now gone forth that all works 
in embryo or in progress are to be forth- 
with stopped, dating from the 6th instant, 
And so the works in connection with the 
‘Mint, of which so much has been expected 
are to be stopped, and the bunding of the 
Canton River along the northern shore of 
the city, a considerable portion of which 
has already been completed, must also be 
suspended. The Kowloon-Canton Railway 
project also temporarily falls through, but 
with the reservation, as lam informed, that 
the works are only suspended pending the 
arrival of the new Viceroy, His Excellency 
Li Han-chang, to whom Chang Chi-tung 
will recommend the continuance of these 
works, If the new Viceroy assents, well 
and good ; if not, then farewell to progress 
and general holiday for all ! ‘The general 
opinion is, however, that under the spur of 
the progressive Grand Secretary, Li Hung- 
chang, not only will these works be con- 
tinued, but further improvements will be 
forthcoming. The Chinese say that it is a 





















































shame that Canton, being the first port 
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opened to foreign commerce should bo so 
much behind Shanghai in local improve- 
ments, etc. Let us hope that all under- 
takings will be taken in this light, and that 
& now era of progress will dawn for the 
metropolis of Southern China with the 
advent of a new Viceroy. 

The Hongkong Telegraph gives the follow- 
ing summary of a romarkable case that has 
occupied the Acting Chief Justice in Hong- 
Kong for three days. We notice that when 
it was over, a warraut was obtained against 
Br. Yu Sui-wan, formerly interpreter at 
the U.8. Consulate, Canton, om n charge of 
forgery, but that gentleman, it was found, 
had fied 'to Canton directly he left. the 
witness box :—It was, briefly, an applica- 
tion made by Shang Him Yung, and Yu 
Hok Lin, the former a Chinese naval ieute- 
nant and the latter his wife, against Mr. 
Creasy Bwens, as manager of the Green 
Telaud Cement. Company, Limited, for a 
mandamus to compel the defendant to 
register them as owners of 270 shares 
in that Company, which he had refused 
to do, and as an alternative $15,000 
damages were claimed. Mr. Robinson, 
instructed by Mr. Stokes, appeared for the 
pleintif, and Me. Francis Q.C. instructed 

Me: wens and Rees, defended.— 
the isis ane wan that they gnve one 
Yu Sui-wan, brother to the female plain. 
tiff, who was a Chinese clerk in the de- 
fendant’s otlice, certain money to inves 
Among other ‘intricate transactions th 
‘shares in question were bought, and after 
the company had gone through. several 
changes of name, plaintiffs found that they 
were not registered as the owners of the 
shares. On applying to be so registered 
they. ‘were reluved, Yu Sui-wan, 
brother, alleging that they were his 
Formal’ evidence, having een "given of 
the plaintiff's right, Yu Sui-wan, the 
real defendant, was called, and catego- 
rically denied the plaintiffs’ right to the 
shares. He repudiated his own hand- 
writing on various documents, made a 
variety of wavering statements’ and only 

rantly admitted a lot of shady incidents 
in his past career. He said Mr. Ewens 
paid him 86,000 a year, and that he him: 
elf, from starting’a penniless clerk, was 
worth $150,000. On the hearing next mor- 
ning being resumed he continued his ex. 
traordinary style of prevarication, and after 
awhile Mz. Francis agreed to lot the plain. 
tiffs take judgment, with $2,700 dam: 
His Lordship then said that ho would not 
deal with the witness under his own summ: 
ary powers, but would order the papers to 
be Impounded aud handed over to. the 
Public Prosecutor, who would take further 
steps. 

‘According to the finding of the Marine 
Court of Enquiry in Hongkong into, the 
oss of the Alfnacraig, that vessel struck 
exactly on the North Pole, for both the 
Daily Press and the China Mail represent 
the accident as having occurred in Eat 00 
N. Tt has always been a question how, 
when the North Pole is reached, the dis- 
coverer will determine his longitude, and a 
New York paper pointed out this dificult, 
and shewed that if a man once got to the 
Pole he would have to stay there, as every 
direction from the North Pole being south, 
he could ot possibly know which to take. 
It would be interesting to know how the 
Hongkong Naval Court solved the question, 
as they must have dono, for they were able 
to place the point at which the Altnacraig 
struck at Long, 118.20 E. 

The following extract from a report, 
dated 20th July, of an interview with Mr. 
Trikoupis, the Greek prime minister, will 
be read with interest at the present 
juncture :~-‘ When asked if he frought 

migland would prevent the Greeks from 
occupying Crete, Mr. Trikoupis ssid : 
“ Although the former coercive action of 
England against Greece was not. by any 
meas popular in England, the present Eng. 
lish Government was quite prepared torepeat 
tthe coercive policy against Greeceif occasion 











































arose.” Mr. Trikoupis had a high opinion 
of the toughness shown by the rians 
in the prolonged etieis through which they 
have passed. He did not believe, however, 
that the position of Prince Ferdinand was 
likely tobe durable, orthat Russian influence 
could, in the loog run, be prevented from 
re-assetting itself. He considered, indeed, 
that the anti-Russian attitude of M. Stam’ 
boulof had always been counter to 
the secret, inclinations of the numerical 
majority of the Bulgarians, and it was this | 
fact that made his long continuance in 
office more remarkable. With regard to| 
Macedonia, Mr. Trikoupis said key | 
is going almost too fast. When a great 
war comes, as it inevitably must within the 
next few years, Macedonia will belong to 
Greece or Bulgaria according a3 one or 
other wins. Ifthe Bulgarians take it 1 do 
not doubt that ina few years they will be 
able to Slavenise the population’ upon the 
‘Thessalian border. If we take it we shall be 
able to make the people Greeks right away.” 
‘The bulk of the inhabitants of Eastern 
Roumelia have no pronounced nationality. 
‘They are ready to receive whatever stamp 
is impressed upon them. Meanwhile, as a | 
great crisis in its destinies is drawing nearer 
and nearer, Greece is arming, as best it 
may. Great attention is being paid to naval | 
preparations, and three new ironclads are | 
at this moment in course of construction 
for the Greek Government in the French | 
docks. Ina few years’ time at the most the | 
Groek navy will be more than a match for | 
the Turkish, and indeed the Greeks them- | 
selves believe that they can already hold 
their own, It is intelligible, under these! 
circumstances, that great anxiety should be | 
felt as to the possible action of the Bri 
fleet in the event of an attempt on the part 
of the Greeks to recover their islands, Crete, 
and the rest, which are still under Ottoman | 
dominion. "The attitude of Italy also 
causes a certain amount of uneasiness; 
indeed, it is stated by one who is well 
tualified to be well informed on this matter, 
that the part which Italy as a member of | 
the Triple Alliance has undertaken to play 
in the event of war agains: France and 
Russia, includes the despatch of an expe 
tionary force to the Aigean ports. 
According to the Penang Independent | 
the recent battle between the Achinese and | 
the Dutch proved indecisive. The Dutch 
evacuated the fort they had captured from | 
the enemy with such heavy loss. The 
Achinese show a bold front and are shortly 
expected to make another attack. | 









































he Siam Mercantile Gazette publishes | 
the text of the posteard for writing which 
a Turkish subject named Belitski, then 
residing at Bangkok, was imprisoned for 
seven months. To Englishmen, accustomed. 
to liberty of speech, there is something 
comic as well as deplorable about the action 
of a Government which cannot rest until it 
has imprisoned a man_who considers its | 
country uncivilised. Bolitski, it seems, | 
left Bangkok at the end of last month for | 
Singapore, en route for Batavia, to lay his 
ievance before the Turkish Consul there. 

fe will be fortunate if he obtains an: 
redress. ‘The text of the postcard, wi 
was addressed to Mme. Charlotte Belitski, 
Tornovie Seimen, Ost Rumelien, Turkey, 


was as follows 
Den 7 Dez., 1888, 
Bangk 
Hier ist alles wild und uncivilisirt. Die 
Weiber laufen hier halb nackend herum. 
Alle Laster bluhen hier; ein Paradis fiir 
problematischo Bxistoncen, Was fir ein 
contrast gegen das hocheivilisirte Volk der 
Chinesen und Japanesen von denen ich 
Komme! Siam ist ein ech walachisches 
Konigreich. Es ist das wildeste Land was 
ich auf meinen Reisen getroffen habe. 
Rosser Beurrsei. 
‘The following is a translation :— 
Bangkok, 7th December, 1888. 
Here everything is wild and uncivilised ; 
































| exercise extraterritorial jurisdiction, 





the women go about half naked, All vices 


flourish here; a paradise for problematic 
existences. What a contrast to the highly 
civilized nations of China and Japan where 
I have lately been! Siam is a genuine 
Wallachian country. It is the wildest 
country I have ever seen in my travels. 
Rover Betirsxt. 


‘The post card was seized and Mr. Beliteki 
was arrested on 16th December on a charge 
as he. understood of libelling the Siamese 
Government. He was never brought to 
trial, and was liberated, as we have stated, 
on the 16th July on the representations 
of certain British subjects. Bolitski 
states that he was well treated in prison, 
al the officials having been very kind to 

im, 

Kuhlow's write as follows in reference to 
the projected Congou railway 
caused surprise in many quarters that 
15,000,000 francs had already been sub- 
scribed before the Belgian Government 
placed before the Chamber the project 
whereby the State was to Daticpate tothe 
extent of 10,000,000 francs. It is now 
stated that a syndicate has been formed, 
consisting of some of the most important 
banking houses of Germany, Buglaud, 
Belgium, the United States, etc., in adi 
tion to other large capitalists as, for in- 
stance, Mr. Mackinnon and Baron Reuter, 
of London. ‘The German houses belungin, 
to the syndicate are S. Bleichréder au 
the Discunto-Gesellschaft, Berlin, aud S. 
Oppenheim & Cv., Cologne. The Com- 
paguie du Congo, which’ was formed to 
carry out the preparatory work of the 
railway, is to imuediately convene a 
general meeting on the ground of the treaty 
concluded with the State in 1887, in order 
to continue itself anew with a’ capital of 
25,000,000 francs. The preparatory work is 
to be proceeded with with all speed, so that 
at the end of the year work way be begun on 
the spot. Tt is calculated that the railwa: 

il be fined in four years. It is intend- 
ed to run two trains each way weekly. 
When it is considered that only eight years 
ago the district through which the railway 
wil go had never been entered by Bu- 
ropeaus, if must be acknowledged that 
there has never been a country which 
deen more yuickly opened up and explored, 

It is sad to see a paper of culture like 
the American making the following intem- 
perate remarks :—Our goverument hus 

gotiated a new treaty with Japan, which 
in the matter of abandoning the claim to 



























distinct advance upon that negotiated ten « 
years ago. We agree that our citizens 
shall be held answerable in Japanese courts 
for offences against the laws of the Mikado’s 


| government, aud in return for this we are 


toreceivemuch larger concessions as regards 
commercial access tu the ports of the coun- 
try. At the same time guarantees are given 
that the administration of the laws shall 
be in accordance with the spirit of civilisae 
tion, And we repeat also the acknowledg- 
ment of the entire right of Japan to control 
her own fiscal legislation in the matter of 
duties on imports, and Japan promises 
that we shall not be required to pay highor 
duties than are collected from European 
importers. This slightly changes the 
form of the agreement made by Mr. 
Evarts, aud that for the better; but it 
does not change the substance of it. ‘The 
infamous treaties, forbidding Japan to levy 
any but the most insignificant duties on 
importa, are to continue in force for us as for 
others, until England can be persuaded to 
treat Japan in accordance with the principles 
of Christian civilisation. It would have 
been better for us to have gone still farther 
and accepted such a tariff as Japan chooses 
to enact, and trusted to the influence of the 
Mikado’s goveroment with the people to 
save us from loss, ‘The power of the boy- 
cott is the last resource of a government 
situated as is that of Japan ; and a boycott 
established by the wish of a ruler in the 
Mikado’s position would be irresistible, 
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Miszellaneons Articles. 


THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 
Francis Josep I, Emperor of Austria, 
King of Hungary and Bohemia, cele- 


POLITICAL JOTTINGS IN CHINA. | brated his fifty-ninth birthday on the 


‘An Imperial Deciee recently pub-| s ; 
Yished stated that Ung Tung Ho, the! There is certainly no more respected 


Grand Tutor of the Emperor, and | 


18th inst:, and a reign of over forty years. 


sovereign on the Continent, nor one 


President of the Board of Revenue,! whose rule has been more difficult or 


‘etc., etc., was granted two months’ leave. | 
It was also stated that his services and | 
‘advice were of great value to the! 
Pmperor, and special privileges were 
accorded to facilitate his speedy return | 
to Peking. Ung Tung Ho arrived at/ 
Shanghai early in the week and left 
‘again after a short interval for his family ; 
home near Soochow. i 

The memorial from the Board of i 
Admiralty on the subject of railways was 
to be sent in to the Government on Tues- 
day, the 20th August, and it will be a 
month probably before any definite 
decision is arrived at and Decree issued 
in regard to the recommendations made. 

Ung Tung Ho's attitude is still one} 
of decided opposition to railways, but | 
this arises in a great measure from the | 
fact that he would havetheresponsibility | 
of finding a large part of the neces- 
sary funds thrown upon him, and has a! 
strong objection to being placed in} 
that position. Seeing that the ques- | 
tion is so rapidly coming to a head, he 
prefers to be out of the way at the 
critical moment, so that if railways 
are sanctioned and are afterwards con- 
demned, he will be able to say that he | 
always opposed them, and was absent | 
from Peking when the final decision was 
made, and is therefore not responsible. 
His absence greatly weakens the anti- 
railways party, and shows that Ung 
‘Tung Ho sees clearly that the definite 
decision to proceed with railways will 
speedily be made. 

‘The reports already published of the 
names of officials appointed to the rail- 
way department are all premature, no 
appointments having been made as yet. 

‘There is a very general feeling in the 


more benign. His empire is made up 
of a number of States of different nation- 
alities and different interests, whose 


|jealousies have often threatened to 


break the bond that holds them 
together, which is only kept entire 
by the personal influence of the 
Emperor. The deadliest blow was dealt 
him when Germany tore away a 
part of his German subjects; for as 
long as they were a majority he could 
better coutrol the jarring Magyars and 
Slavs who can ouly be persuaded to 
work together by the fear that in re- 
volting from the rule of Austria they 
may fall into a worse state under 
Russia. he menace of Russian attack 
which has been held over Austro-Hun- 
gary ever since the dissolution of the 
former Triple Alliance drains the empire 
of its resources and subjects it to an 
almost intolerable strain; for by com- 
mon cousent—which may turn out to 
be as mistaken ascommonprophecysome- 
times does,—it is on Austria that the 
first blow in the coming European war is 
to fall. The future of so heterogeneous 
an empire it is very difficult to forecast. 
It will hold togetlier during the life of 
Francis Joseph, who is so thoroughly 
and justly beloved by all his peoples, 
and the fact that it was not apparently 
weakened by the doubtful present made 
it by the Berlin Congress, the govern- 
ment of Bosnia and Herzegovina, shews 
that there is still great vitality in it. 
Prince Bismarck would like, it would 
seem, to direct it still farther to the 
south-east; for there are still some 
Germaus in Austria that he would like 
to take in, and he could reward Italy 
with the Trentino. With the war cloud 


North that the Viceroy Li’s health is| hanging over him, and the presence 


steadily weakening, and that his life is 
now a very uncertain one. If he should 
die, or retire from ill-health, it is very 
probable that he would be succeeded 
by the Marquis Tseng in the civil part 
of his office, a general being given the 
independent command of the anny 
there. Tseng Kuo-ch‘uan will be kept 
at Nanking as long as he lives aud 
Chang Chih-tung, being a native of 
Chihli, caunot become Viceroy of that 
province. 

The removal of Chang Chih-tung 
from Canton will make a great differ- 
ence to matters in the South, and the 

rogressive schemes which he had in 

d will probably be dropped by his 
ged successor, which will make some 
difference to Hongkong. 

The actual commencement of a rail- 
way at Hankow towards Peking will 
soon be a fact, and this will tend to 


give a stimulus to enterprise at Shang- 


ai. 


of his great recent sorrow, the death of 
the Crown Prince, Francis Joseph can 
hardly have had so happy a birthday as 
he deserves. At least he has the satis- 
faction of knowing that he has the 
universal love of his subjects, and the 
universal admiration of the rest of 
Europe. ‘The Austrian community in 
Shanghai celebrated the day with a 
banquet at which the acting Austrian 
Hungarian Consul-General, Mr. Bichler, 
presided, and in which the convives fully 
represented the feelings of their fellow- 
countrymen at home in their hearty 
devotion to the Emperor-King. 





INDIAN AND CHINA TEA. 
Is China Tea, like the Caucasian, 
“played out?” There are a good many 
people who will answer this question at 
once in the affirmative, and the answer 
will be given in a tone of melancholy in 
China, and of wild exultation in India 
and Ceylon. It is the unkindest cut of 











all that India, which learned from us 


| so profited by China's generosity 





how to make tea, took our tea seeds 
and our workmen, and planted and 
cherished the one, and rapidly ejected 
the other, has not only supplanted us 
in the London market, but exhibits the. 
most indecent joy at every lengthening 
of the distance by which she passes us 
in the competition. The Times of India 
is the worst offender; it has not even 
the common delicacy to leave us alone 
in our misery. Some months ago it 
wrote a contemptuous article full of 
facts and ex: ‘ations ; the facts we 
could not, alas! dispute: the exaggera- 
tious we did dare to point out. But 
has this done any good to this Indian 
Jeshurun? Not a bit: the Times is 
more exultant than ever. It has had 
the e not to send us the number in 
which the cause and we are so heart- 
lessly mocked, and we are indebted to 
the Daily Press for the following 
extract. Our Southern contemporary 
calls it “ good-natured chaff”; is it then 
good-natured chaff to exult over a man 
who is slowly dying of starvation because 
his business has been taken away from 
him by a younger rival whom he trained? 
Is not this the case of the China tea trade 
to England? ‘his is what the Z%mes 
of India says:—Oddly enough no 
attempt is made even in this case to 
deny the charges we made. '’hey were 
‘too ridiculous.’ No doubt they were ; 
but as China’s 200,000,000 Ibs. of 
export tea have dwindled down to 
about 90,000,000 lbs, and the Chi- 
nese papers do not estimate an export 
for this year of more than 45,000,000 
Ibs. against India’s 102,000,000 Ibs. 
and Ceylon’s 42,000,000, the ridiculous 
does not appear to be in this case 
articularly funny, The look-out for 
China, as the Herald frankly admits, 
‘grows worse and worse; but as the 
catastrophe has been mainly brought 
about by China herself—that is, by her 
manufacturers and shippers—we do not 
see that they have much claim to our 
sympathy. ‘The mills of the gods grind 
slowly, but they are grinding China tea 
exceeding small.” 

Is not this adding insult to injury? 
The Times owns that we were right in 
characterising its “charges” as too 
ridiculous to need denial ; its statistics 
we could not aud did not attempt to 
impugn, nor have we ever thought they 
were funny; the struggles of a dying 
trade are only “funny” to such hard- 
hearted people as the writer in the 
Times of India. “The catastrophe has 
been mainly brought about by China 
herself ;” that is, she ought to have 
locked up Mr. Robert Fortune when he 
was starting from China with his tea 
seeds and his tea makers ; but it is 
hardly grateful of the country that has. 
to 
“The mills of 








twit her with it now. 


the ind slowly, but they are 
ies ing China tea exceeding small ;” 
these mills may yet turn their atten- 


tion to those who exult so indecently 
over a conquered competitor. 

For, we are glad to be able to tell 
our readers, there is still some bope.for 
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China tea. Mr. William Cochran, of 
Overdale, Dunblane, Perthshire, has 
come to the rescue: he has studied the 
question with all the perfercidum in- 
genium Scotorum, and he has com- 
municated the results of his study to the 
Stirling Observer, He is a man of 
equal mind; he is not an enthusiast 
for China; in fact he begins by saying 
that the efforts of our Indian an 
Ceylon producers “are thwarted, and 
their well-deserved remuneration is 
minimised and stunted through the de- 
pressing operation of the annual influx 
of inferior Chinese consignments.” The 
reasoning to us seems to lack clearness ; 
it is no doubt due to the denseness of 
our English brains that we cannot see 
how the inferiority of the China tea 
“sometimes renders the profession of a 
tea-planter in India a hard struggle for 
bare existence.” But Mr. Cochran is 
convinced, and the Stirling Observer 

with him, that the improvement of China 
tea will make the poor Indian planter 
prosperous, and he has found and draws 
attention to two notable facts. The 
first is that Li Hung-chang has built a 
railway to carry his coal from the Kai- 
ping mines to Tientsin, which shews 
that “the wall of isolation, which has 
so long separated China from western 
civilisation, has at length been breached, 
that the former prejudice against all 
sorts of machinery is being overcome, 
snd that an opening has been made for 
the mechanical arts of Europe, the width 
and importance of which it 1s impossible 
to measure or estimate.” ‘This is not 
quite so vew as it might be, but at 
least we hope it is true; the second 
we know to be true ; here it is:— 

“Tt way not be generally known ta 
the public, although tea traders have 
long been aware, that one of the most 
useful foreign officers in the Chinese 
service is Sir Robert Hart, K.C.M.G., 
Inspector-General of Customs.” 

“Tt may not be generally known to 
the public!” Sir Robert, Mr. Norman, 
and the Pall Mall Gazette may well 
ask what is fame? Even Mr. Cochran, 
we fear, who knows all about the Woo- 
sung Railway, and how it is now lying 
on the beach of the island of Formosa, 
would hardly have heard of Sir Robert 
Hart, but that the Inspector-General 
sent a copy of the “volume wholly de- 
voted to tea,” which was issued last 
year, to Mr. Stewart Cranston, tea mer- 
chant, Glasgow, who kindly sent it to 
Mr. Cochran for perusal. ‘The sal 
has been fruitful, and these are the con- 
clusions at which the r arrived ; we 
cannot improve upon his own words: (1) 
That the long neglected cry of the patient 
British tea-drinker has at length reached 
head-quarters, and that his grumblings 
have-created genuine alarm. (2) That 
the Chinese, in terror for the loss of 
such an important export trade, will 
now do something to revive confidence 
and stimulate consumption, (3) That 
the successful commencement of a rail- 
way system will already have so fami- 
liarised their minds with the superiority 
of steam power as to render the intro- 


duction of tea-machinery, like that used 
in India, less obnoxious than formerly. 
(4) That the suggestions to open a tea 
school and model plantation, if carried 
out, must overturn the present crude 
methods in yogue; and (5) That the 
production of a better article will com- 
mand a better price, in which Indian 
and Ceylon tea cannot fail to pattici- 
pate, Further conclusions might legi- 
timately be drawn, but these five will 
I think, be accepted with little hesita- 
tion by all your readers who have 
studied the subject.” 

We leave the Times of India to argue 
with Mr. Cochran as to the benefit In- 
dian and Ceylon tea would ience 
from a great improveweut in the China 
product, and pass on to the practical sug- 
gestion which concludes his letter. The 
© shrivelled policy” which prevents 
foreiguers from starting manufactures 
in the interior of China is to give way 
before the spread of railways, “ provided 
our Foreign Office, our Am! lor and. 
Consuls, do their duty.” ‘The spread of 
manufactures and machinery will “create 
a strong demand for native muscle,” 
and Chinese will cease “to flood our 
colonies with cheap but undesirable 
labour to the exclusion of the European 
and American artisan.” We might 
stop to ask Mr. Cochran whether the 
spread cf manufactories in China will 
not tend to take away some work from 
the European and American artisan, 
but we must go on; for now we come 
to the true philospher’s stone, whose 
brilliance needs no setting from us, and 
which is so grand, and yet simple that 
we wonder it was never thought of 
before :- 

“Chinamen evidently require some 
lessons in tea-making which no mere 
temporary commission could teach. 
What better plan could be adopted 
than for a Scottish syndicate to club a 
sufficiency of capital together, obtain 

session of a few hundred acres, say 
in the Pakling, or any other good black 
tea district, send out a supply of modern 
machinery, a staff of experienced tea 
planters, and begin 2” 

We can fancy Sir Robert Hart, 
K.C.MG., recommending this plan to 
the sungli Yamén, and Sir John 
Walsham doing his duty in backing it 
up. 











BOILER INSPECTION IN 
SHANGHAI. 
Tue explosion on Saturday, by which it 
is now believed that about twenty lives 
were lost, was a very striking one and 
has naturally drawn attention to the 
whole question of the inspection of 
steam boilers both on land and in the 
waters of the Settlements. These ac- 
cidents have been so rare, particularly 
with Chinese-owned craft, that the 
question though it has come up once 
or twice has been allowed to drop. 





‘The three previous explosions that we 
recall as having occurred on the river, 
those of the "Daion Star, the General 
Ward, and the Spunkie were all in 


foreign-owned steamers that were bein, 
run by foreign engineers, and thoug! 
& priori we should imagine that there 
was much more danger with Chinese- 
built craft run by Chinese engineers, in 
practice it has not proved so; which is 
of course due to the native engineers 
as they call themselves, and firemen as 
they mostly are, having been trained to 
caution under foreign engineers. ‘The 
Chi-chuan, which disappeared on her 
trial trip, was we are happy to think 
an exceptional case. She was a | 
launch built at a ridiculously low 
price; for we are informed that of 
the ‘T'ls. 2,300 which she was to cost 
the Hangchow official who ordered her, 
ouly ls. 1,500 was to reach the unfor- 
tunate builder, the remaining Ts. 800 
sticking in the pockets of the go- 
betweens, as is the rule in China. For 
that sum, ‘Ts. 1,500, it was impossible 
for the most economical builder to 
construct a launch of the size of the 
Chi-chuan with reliable machinery, 
and he was obliged to put in a con- 
denned boiler ; « boiler which had been 
submitted to the head foreign engineer 
of the Old Dock, and had been most 
unfavourably reported on by him. Add 
to this condenmed boiler a worn-out 
and inefficient pressure gauge, and what 
happened was inevitable as soon as the 
boat was pressed. 

Asit happened in this particular case 
no foreign person or property was in- 
jured by the explosion, and it might be 
argued that it should be left therefore 
to the Chinese authorities to deal with. 
But the next one may occur when the 
launch is alongside one of the poutoons 
or a foreign vessel, and very serious 
damage may be done. ‘I'here are, too, now 
a large number of steam boilers on land 
about the Settlements in use, and these, 
like the boilers of the launches that ply 
on the river and in the creeks are sub- 
ject to no official inspection whatever. 
‘The Municipal Council, we believe, hold 
that the Land Regulations and By-Laws 

ive them no power to interfere with 
ilers on land, unless they are com- 
plained of as an actual misance, but 
we do not believe that this objection is 
insuperable. Boiler users do not want 
their boilers to explode, and there are 
few of them that would uot be glad to 
have their boilers inspected periodically 
by a competent engineer whose capabili- 
iad were loatnerre yy his reesiyi tts 
unicipal appointment, nor would the; 
probably refuse to pay a moderate. feo 
for the service. If they did refuse, pres- 
sure could be brought on them through 
their Consul and through the agent of 
the insurance company in which their 
remises were covered, nor would it be 
ficult to prove that an uninspected 
boiler was a distinct nuisance to its 
neighbours. It must not be overlooked, 
however, that an official inspection is 
not a guarantee against accident, and 
it sometimes does harm by lulling 
the owner of the boiler into a 
false state of security ; that government 





inspection is not infallible was shewn 
by the explosion of the Yotsai near 
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Hongkong dn her trial trip in 1884, 
with the government inspector on board, 
when six Eurépeans and thirteen Chi- 
Hiese were killed and the vessel destroy- 
ed. The suécess of the Steam Users’ 
Associations which aré found in the 
large manufacturing towns in England 
shiews, on the other haud, the advantage 
@f periodiéal inspections ; and the 
Council would do well to take the 
Matter up, and find out, at any rate, the 
feeling of the owners of boilers in the 
Settlements on the subject, with a view 
to the establishment of a regular in- 
spection. 

As regards steam launches on the 
river the ouly people who could under- 
take a regular inspection of the boilers 
are the Foreign Customs, and it would 
be necessary to make the rules—in the 
face of the statistics of accidents to 
date—applicable to foreign as well as 
Chinese-owned craft, more so as the 
foreign-owned craft are nearly all run 
by Chinamen. To make this inspection 
of any real use, it would have to include a 
certification of the men employed as en- 
giiteers ; an extra work which the Com- 
missioner of Customs may not wish to 
have put on his shoulders, but which 
should be undertaken. ‘The fact that 
there has so far been only one explosion 
on a Chinese-owned launch must not be 
made too much of. ‘he existing launches 
are getting old, and there are more 
builders, and men with little experience 
or knowledge, competing for custom; 
there remains the fact that if the CAi- 
chuan had had to pass an inspection, 
or her engineer to obtain a certificate, 
before she went on her trial trip, some 
eighteen or twenty lives would’ have 
been saved. Inspection and examina- 
tion will not prevent, but they lessen 
the chances of accident, and the Senior 
Consul, on behalf of the foreigners here, 
might well communicate with the 'Taotai 
on the subject, and between them a 
practicable scheme could be readily 
evolved to lessen the dangers that now 
exist both ashore and afloat. 











LOVE IN CHINA. 
‘Te friends, nay even the admirers, of 
the Chinaman would uot grow over 
indignant at hearing him described as 
unlovely, ‘There's no denying it : he és 
unlovely. ‘The neighbouring Japanese 
have inspired successive visitors with 
enthusiasm, from Commodore Perry 
down to ‘the latest. explorer, Lord 
Eustace Cecil. In Japanese ims a 
smiling hostess and winsome maid- 
servants make the traveller welcome ; 
in those of China you are met, if you 
are met at all, by some squalid boor, 
whose wife hastens as fast as her goat’s- 
feet will allow her to carry her chalked 
and bedaubed face out of reach of bar- 
barian admiration. Reputable woman- 
kind in China is secluded, if not as 
sedulously as in Mahommedan countries, 
still sufficiently so to ensure no contact 
with the male westerner, or indeed with 
any countryman outside her family. 
Consequently such limited social inter- 





course as exists between foreigners and 
Chinese lacks the refining element which 
the presence of ladies among us neces- 
sarily gives to western society. And 
so the impression brought away by 
almost every foreign guest in China is, 
that despite his suaveness, urbanity and 
(the pigtail alway excepted) generally 
becoming costume, his Chinese host 
is a man of distinctly ° objectionable 
habits, who overeats himself in a very 
unpleasant manner and who, in short, 
shows himself altogether destitute of 
any sort of spirituality. Ask such a 
guest if he could imagine his host ‘in 
Tove’, and he’ would burst out into 
irreverent laughter. As well, he would 
say, imagine a frog or a porpoise. ‘This, 
of course would be superficial and un- 
fair, but if the question is put squarely 
to a sinologue, is a Chinaman capable 
a grande passion? he would find a 
difficulty in answering it. A priori, he 
would say, he is not, because he lacks 
the necessary opportunity, and has 
lacked it, apparently, ever since Con- 
fucius bowdlerised the Odes. A respect~ 
able young Chinaman usually sees his 
wife for the first time after he has 
wedded her, and the first care of a 
Chinese father who has any sense of 
duty to himself and his offspring is to 
get his children safely married. If we 
abandon the @ priori method and try to 
collect facts, we are checked by this want 
of familiar intercourse. If we go to 
books, we are met by a douche of chaste 
platitudes from the Book of Etiquette, 
to the effect that when a man gives a 
thing to 2 woman “ care must be taken 
that their hands do not meet,” and so 
forth, conceived throughout in the spirit, 
which, they say, induced New England 
matrons to clothe their piano legs in 
pantaloons. Chinese novels do not help 
us much. Each of them contains a 
heroine it is true, but if not quite too 
improper she is so pedantically prudish 
as to be not only insufferable, but, 
ince human nature is human nature 
even in China) altogether incredible. 
The only novel so far exploited by 
foreigners which depicts the growth 
of an honourable and genuine affection 
between a youth and maid is the 
wonderful Hung Lou Meng. But it is 
disappointing to find that the late Mr. 
Mayers could not believe it true to life. 
Referring to the unhappy loves of Pao- 
yii and Tai-yii he wrote, “ this portion 
of the plot’ may be looked on as a 
license assumed by the author for the 
purpose of giving play to such a de- 
velopment of conflicting passions as 
could not exist compatibly with the 
rigorous seclusion to which Chinese 
youths and maidens are ordinarily con- 
demned. ‘That the writer should have 
possessed the imagination to conceive 
and the power to depict an every day 
and unrestricted intercourse between 
young men and young women of mar- 
Tiageable age and circumstances is itself 
a proof of the superiority of his genius 
to that of the rest of his countrymen ; 
but the incidents themselves may be as 
unreal, notwithstandivg their truth to 








nature, as the descriptions of the lavish 
magnificence with which the scene of 
his story is inlaid.” 

In this, Mayers was for once perhay 
a trifle hypercritical. ‘The Chinese table 
of prohibited degrees is even more un- 
reasonable than our own, siuce though 
it forbids the marriage of first cousins 
on the father’s side it permits it on the 
mother’s, here is no reason why a 
Chinese youth should not become ena- 
moured of his mother’s sister's or 
mother’s brother's daughter; in fact 
there seems every reason why he should, 
since she is the only girl of his 
own station in life whom he will 
be allowed to meet and speak with on 
familiar terms, and though the inter- 
course between them is doubtless care- 
fully guarded, still the fact remains that 
marriages of aifection between first 
cousins (not of the same surname) are 
far from uncommon in China. Out- 
side this relationship it is as impossible 
for a young Chinaman to choose for him- 
self a wife from his own class as it was 
for the aristocracy of old Athens. But 
just as the Athenian who longed for a 
Warmer affection aud a closer companion 
ship than an aristocratic maiden of his 
parents’ choice was likely to afford him, 
sought and found it among the Hetairai 
whose society was not denied him, so it 
is in modern China. Many a wife is 
drawn from among surroundings not of 
the purest, and if we may judge by the 
stories of the native press, many a firm 
and honest affection formed. It is not 
lack of fastidiousness but the natural 
reaction from the unnatural constraint 
of custom. ‘The woman may be as far 
below Aspasia as the man below Pericles, 
but that such attachments can and dorise 
to thedignity ofpassion and tragedy there 
is ample evidence to prove. Again and 
again in the Ju-pao or Kuang-pao is 
the suicide recorded of two lovers whom 
circumstances will not permit to become 
mated. ‘The Hwa-pao some little time 
since depicted the death of two such 
couples. ‘They had met in the unfor- 
tunate conditions under which alone 
they could have met, and had learnt to 
love one another honestly and well. 
But the youths were too poor to redeem 
their would-be wives, and so rather than 
endure separation the lovers took poison 
together. 

In the face of such evidence it would 
be idle to deny that a Chinaman is 
caetle of falling in love in a downright, 
fashion not unworthy the hero of a 
western novel ; but at the same time it 
is permissible to doubt whether he often 
does so. He is too cold-blooded and 
phlegmatic, and much too inclined to 
respect ‘old custom’ and the judgment 
of his seniors to break out often in this 
way. 





PROGRESS IN PERSIA. 





In his address at the recent meeting of 
the members of the New Oriental Bank 
Corporation, the Chairman, Mr. W. W. 
Cargill, mentioned the successful open- 
ing of a branch of the corporation in 
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Persia, and added that the directors of 
the bank regarded with pleasure the 
announcement of the intended establish- 
ment of an Imperial State Bank at 
Teheran. Each visit of the Shah to 
Europe has been attended with the 
grant of what is announced as a most 
valuable concession to British capitalists 
headed by Baron Reuter. On his for- 
mer visit sixteen years ago the conces- 
sion was for a railway which was to 
regenerate Persia, but no railway has 
ever been built. The concession this 
year is for an Imperial State Bank, 
which is equally to regenerate that 
decaying country. 

A’French philosopher has remarked 
that when we look back over our wasted 
years we determine to be quite different 
in future, but we go on being just the 
same. ‘The granting of this new cou- 
cession to Baron Reuter no doubt shews 
that the Shah intends to reform ; whe- 
ther this new bank will follow the same 
course as the railways remains to be 
seen, Mr. Demetrius Boulger, who 
wrote a history of China without ever 
having been there, in three volumes 
with portraits and maps of which 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son are now 
offering copies ‘uew as published’ at 
something over half price, and who is 
now editor of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review, has contributed to the July 
issue of that magazine a paper to shew 
that there is “reasonable ground for 
supposing that any concessions 
at the present time will bear valuable 
fruit for their possessors, and that the 
Shah and his ministers are at length 
persuaded that their own personal in- 
terests and the very existence of the 
State demand that no effort should be 
omitted to develop the great natural 
resources of Persia, and to improve the 
lamentably deficient means of communi- 
cation possessed by that country.” As 
we gave the other day the pessimist 
view taken of Persia by the Spectator, 
it is only fair that we should also show 
what reasons there are for thinking 
that there is still a probability of reform 
before Persia disappears in the jaws of 
England and Russia. We are perfectly 
ready to concede that neither country 
wants to eat up Persia, but we fear that 
manifest destiny points unalterably in 
their direction. 

Mr. Boulger insists that the new con- 
cession to Baron Reuter has the 
advantage over the former one in that 
“it is given for a definite purpose, 
subject to certain set provisoes and 
conditions, whereas its predecessor was 
indefinite.” If it were merely for a 
bank, the concession would no doubt 
be definite enough, but we find that it 
includes the exclusive privilege for 
sixty years of working all the mines in 
Persia—rather a ‘large order’—except 
those of gold, silver and precious stones, 
which the State, ze. the Shah, reserves 
for itself. No one knows for certain 
whether there are any mines in Persia, 
though it is of course believed to be 
very rich in minerals. ‘The following 
sentence is almost too ingenuous: “The 








Persian Government has shewn a wise 
as well as shrewd discretion in retaining 
within its own hands the control of the 
more valuable metals which have yet 
to be discovered, but which there is 
every probability, exist within the 
Shah’s dominion.” hat is to say, 
Baron Reuter’s new bank is to do 
the prospecting for minerals, but if 
does come across a mine of “valuable 
metals,” the Shah will calmly step in 
and say, ‘Oh! excuse me, that belongs 
tome.’ No wonder Mr. Boulger adds 
that “the mining concession promises, 
therefore, to be most beneficial to Per- 
sia.” Even as to the mines that do not 
contain valuable metals, there are many 
considerable limitations imposed, for 
the concession does not include—and 
this shews that the Shah is not such a 
barbarian after all—those that have 
been ceded to other parties, and though 
the concession is for sixty years, “all 
mines which the bank has not com- 
menced working within ten years of its 
formation sl be deemed to have 
been abandoned by it.” The Shah 
seems to have made a pretty good 
bargain after all; the bank has to 
prospect the whole country in ten years, 
and hand over to him all the gold, 
silver, or jewel mines that it finds; 
while Russia, from whom he knows that 
he has much more to fear, has 
given the prior right to construct and 
ister the ratlways of Persia, and 











admit 


ited | Russia will not allow this concession to 


boone a dead letter, as Baron Reuter 


For we soon find that Mr. Boulger is 
really under no illusions as to the 
future of Persia. He recommends 
strongly that no British capital should 
be spent in the north of the country ; 
“English money will scarcely be forth- 
coming for enterprises that seem destin- 
edto become, im very few years, the 
possessions of the Czar”—an absurd 
sentiment, for Russia would certainly 
never confiscate such enterprises, and 
there is plenty of English money inves- 
ted with perfect security now in the 

ssessions of the Czar. We only quote 
is as shewing Mr. Boulger’s real opinions 
as to the future of the country. Baron 
Reuter is to spend all his money in the 
south, where it will be “always subject 
to our political control, and secure 
against hostile interference.” There is 
no delicacy here about dissecting a man 
before he is dead. ‘The opening of the 
river Karun which the Shah has lately 
granted us as an offset to his conces- 
sion to Russia in the north, is paving 
the way for the development of southern 
Persia by English capital, but it is 
valueless without the construction of 
a canal at Ahwaz to turn the rapids, 
post-roads, and telegraphs, and these 
the Shah jis virtually ordered to 
undertake at once. This work will 
no doubt be thrown on the new 
bank, which will take care to secure a 
quid pro quo, and will see that it confines 
its attention to “projects in that part 
of Persia which could in an emergency 








be brought within the range of our 


protecting influence.” Of course the 
hah sees through these euphemisms, 
but he no doubt considers that the 
present state of things will last his 
time, and that the establishment of a 
State bank at Teheran means money 
somehow. But is not an article of this 


il} kind calculated to make the Chinese 


think that they are quite tight in re- 
fusing foreigners concessions for rail- 
ways, etc, when they see what the 
granting of such concessions is expect- 
ed to involve in Persia? It is very 
well to say that China is not Persia, 
or Turkey, or Egypt, but Peking may 
perhaps think that it is wise to be on 
the safe side, and keep foreign conces- 
sionaires out as much as possible, 





Reviews. 





THE FRENCH-MAIL PAPERS. 


The newspapers brought us yesterday 
morning by the Iraouaddy are full of the 


Royal Grant discussion. ‘The Liberal and 
Conservative leaders both promised some 
time since that before another royal grant 
was asked for, there should be a committee 
of enquiry into the subject; but Parliament 
has always as much pressing work on hand 
as it can attend to, and so from session to 
session this promised committee has been 
R t off. The engagement of the Prince of 
Wales's eldest daughter brought the 
question into the sphere of practical 
politics, and the Government consented to 





appoint a committee, The fight of the 
week took the form of an opposition to the 
constitution of the Committee, which the 
Radicals thought was not radical enough 3 
but the Government, supported most ably 
by Mr. Gladstone who retains all his old 
Conservatism when questions of this kind 
are under discussion, carried their point. 
Mr. Gladstone contended ‘that upon the 
whole it was not possible for the Govern- 
ment to have made more fair and 
equitable distribution, ’ the following 
list of the Committee justifies his conten- 
tion :—Sir W. Barttelot, Mr. Burt, Dr, 
Cameron, Sir A. Campbell, Mr. Chamber- 

in, Sir J. Corry, Mr. Elton, Mr. 
istone, Sir J. Gorst, Mr. Goschen, the 
Marquis of Hartington, ‘Mr. 8. Hoare, Mr. 





























Illingworth, Mr. “Labouchere, Mr. J. 
Morley, Sir S. Northcote, Mr. Parnell, 
Mr. Sexton, Sir H. Vivian, Mr. Wharton, 
‘Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Whitley and Mr. W: 


H. Smith, The Parliamentary system has 
fallen so low in some countries, and 
the Irish question has caused such 
violent dissensions in the House of 
Commons, that people who jump at con- 
clusions are apt to assert that even in 
England it is on its final trial ; but as long 
‘as the leaders of all parties can be brought 
together in harmony as they still can in 
England whenever any question important 
to the whole nation which is not strictly 

.rty question is under discussion, there 
is no reason to fear that the knell of par- 
liamentarism is sounded. That the ques- 
tion as to farther grants to the Prince of 
Wales and his family is not strictly a party 
one, although the opposition to it fas come 
chiefly from the Radicals, is shewn by the 
following extract from the World, which 
has of late years become an eminently Tory 
organ :— 

Whatever may be the case with regard to 
the future, there can be no doubt as to the 
strong feeling which prevails in the present — 
that the members of the Royal Family, out- 
side certain strictly and ywly defined 
limits, should be self-supporting. ‘That part 
of the British nation in which the power of 

















the purse resides understands payment for 
services, and is not indisposed even to liberal 
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payment for real services, or for services 
which it understands to be such. But it does 
not understand payment for the maintenance 
of the merely dignified and ornamental pert 
of our Comat tationr tt sine ot eadersant 
payment for being a graceful adjunct, an 
Thdenee, and an atmosphere. There. mast 
be some definite result to show on which a 
value in money can be put, This may be, in 
the length to which it is pushed, an impatient 
and iguorant feeling; though, if it did not 
cxist at all, it might be hard to check demands 
‘on the public purse on considerations hardly 
admitting of exuct pecuniary appreciation. 
A sordid parsimony is not at the bottom of 
this sentiment. AS compared with some of 
his foreign neighbours, notably the French, 
the British workman is not remarkable for 
the virtue of thrift. He likes to spend money 
when he has it, not kn: how soon the 
fim may come when he vill uot have it, and | 

1 








therefore will not be able to spend it. The 
free hand which he uses himself he approves ! 
in others, It may be doubted whether a 
lavish and even imprudent splendour is not 
more agreeable to him than a careful economy. 
At any rate, if the bourgeois virtues of living 
for within one's resonrees are practised by 
great persons, they should, in his view, be 
accompanied by the intention and habit of 
using what is not spent on the pageantries of 
State for the purpose of making provision for 
nbers of the fumily. We do not say that 
this feeling, in the extent to which it is some- 
times pushed, is altogether a sound one, but 
itis a very general one; and a general feling 
cannot be left. out of account by Sovereigns 
aud Princes, Ministers and Parliaments. 











The income of the Prince of Wales was 
said to be over £100,000 a year; we know 
that now it has been raised by £36,000, 
and there is undoubtedly a very strong 
feeling that he ought to be able to bring up 
his family on that, and that if he is put to 
extra expenses by the duties which the 
Queen delegates to him, these should be 
defrayed by the Queen. The Spectator’s 
ides on the subject of these royal grants is 
a little fanciful, because there is no reason 
to believe that there is any bitterness be- 
tween the reigning house and the people ; 
for whenever any member of it undertakes 
any public function, the reception accorded 
by the people isas enthusiatic as ever. Even 
though there is discontent expressed often 
in journals of all shades of opinion as to 
the Queen’s love of retirement, which is 
after all not unreasonable in a woman of 
70, who is overwhelmed with work, she is 
most cordially greeted whenever she does 
appear in public, ‘The Spectator says:-— 

We rather incline to the belief that the 
hatred to Royal grants upon which Mr. 
Labouchere and his associates trade, is not a 
Republican feeling at all, but is part of that 
hatred of pensions of all kinds which once 
dominated the Americans, and now em- 
barrasses every department of the English 

wublic service. The pensions to the Royal 

family, unlike any other pensions, are granted 
publicly, after debate, and to the householders 
they seem large. Consequently, the English 
dislike to pay money without receiving a 

‘sible return, concentrates iteelf upon them, 
and they insist upon Radical Members fight 
ing, not Royalty, but the pension system. At 
allevents, whatever its cause, the feeling 
exists, and is used to keep up a bitterness 
between the reigning House and the people 
which conduces to no one’s advant > and 
makes foreigners fancy that England isalways 
on the point of dispensing with the throne. 
It is well that un irrational bitterness of that 
sort should be soothed away, and the only way 
to do it is to make some businesslike arrange- 
ment which both parties and the Royal family 
can accept as a working compromise, at least 
for this generation, 

On such a question as this, it is always 
worth while to read the views of that sober- 
est of British journals, the Economist, and 
that brings out a point’ which was no doubt 
in the minds of those who insisted on the 
whole question of royal grants being taken 
up by s Committee, instead of the allow- 
ances being made piecemeal as heretofore. 
Tt says 






































At what point the descendants of George 
the Third should cease to be Princes and 


Princesses must be left to the Queen and her 
advisers, but there is no reason why @ person 
more than ten removes from the succession, 
unless, indeed, himself a King’s son, should 
be considered or treated as a royal personage. 
He would only share the fate of other younger 
sons, and in many departments of life his 
illustrious pedigree, though unaccompanied 
by rank, would rather assist than burden 
him. It’ must come to that at last, for 
there may be in 1950 two hundred de- 
scendants of George the Third, forming a 
separate clan, which would be & peerage of 
itzelf with none of its position or obliga: 
tions, and the rule had better be adopted 
whenever the question of allowances is finally 
revised. At all events, it is quite certain 
that unless it is adopted, any conceivable 
Royal Fund must one day be insolvent. Even 
the British Treasury cannot stand up against 
demands increasing in the ratio at which o 
healthy family frequently developes itself. 
We are all deceived by the rapid extinction 
of George the Third’s children, but that was 
an accidental result of very peculiar cireum- 
stances one of which was the great tolerance 
of society for avowed concubinage. ‘That has 
pissed away, and the new generation of 

‘oyalties may be as numerous as the gentle- 
men counted in the Norfolk succession, who 
are declared by a legend, which is quite pos- 
sibly true, to exceed two thousand. 


The cynic might point out that the 
nation is suffering from the higher morality 
introduced into the Court and impressed 
on their children by the Queen and Prince 
Albert. 

The Spectator's article on the Shah's 
Reception is a healthy protest against the 
laudation that has been lavished on the 
King of Persia, as if he were an ideal 
sovereign, eager and anxious to 
western civilisation into his count: 
govern it on western methods, 
to read a little of the truth :— 


The Shah is not a great monarch or a parti- 
cularly estimable one. No Englishman can 
quite rid himself of the traditional idea of 
frandeur which attaches to the word. Persia ; 
ut the King of that historic Empire now 
rules over a land vast indeed, and with ill- 
defined boundaries, but reduced ‘by ‘omn- 
ment and misfortune almost to ruin. It is 
doubtful if the population of Persia, which 
ought to be thirty millions, now exceeds that 
of Belgium ; and year by year, everything in 
the country, except the Palace, decays. Persia 
is perishing for want of Persians, and her total 
inability to protect her independence if the 
Czar ever ordered an occupation, constitutes 
one of the most dangerous features in the 
tt Asiatic problem. As for the Shah, he 
probably much abler in his own way than 
those who call him a barbarian think ; but 
he is not a Persian at all except by residence, 
but the head of a Tartar clan which has been 
hardly less destructive to Persia than the 
Ottomans have been to the Eastern Empire, 
He has put down many insurrections success. 
fully, and maintained his own autocracy with 
rare skill ; but he is as relentless in punish. 
ment as the Ameer of Afghanistan, and con- 
ones in his satraps, who are drawn exclusivel 
from his House, a license of cruelty which is 
reaffirmed and condemned by the most friendly 
travellers. Astohis “reforms,” they donotexist, 
and never will The key to the disorder 
‘ic Kingdom like Persia, the ultimate 
source of all oppression, of all rural decay, of 
all the failure to develop commerce, is taxa- 
tion, the resolve of the Court and the satraps 
that they will have money in quantities, and 
their ignorance how to get it without destroy- 
ing the very springs of wealth by oppression, 
or, is financially worse in its effect, by 
capricious alterations of policy. 

Those who know anything of the East 
must be sickened by the ignorance or hypo- 
crisy which prompts the glowing descrip- 
tions of the boy “favourite,” whom the 
Shah takes with him everywhere. In view 
of the break-up of the Kingdom of Persia 
which must come apparently, it is no doubt 
well that we should have all the influence 
in the country which conciliation of the 
Shah will give us, but, as the Spectator 
says, ‘what is wanted is an agreement 
with Russia regardless of Persian inde- 
pendence.” It suggests as an alternative, 

































but has no belief in the s1 ge tion, “a 
strong and persistent paliey javing for its 
object a restoration of Persian strength.” 
If the Shah thinks of the future at all, he 
caunot help sometimes hearing in ‘the 
shouts of the mob (of all classes) at St. 
Petersburg and London the ominous ery, 
“Ave, Cesar Imperator, moriturum ‘te 
salutamus !” 

In the Delagoa Bay Railw iculty the 
first outburst of the wrath against Portugal 
had been succeeded by calmer thoughts, and 
even the Econumist suggests that there may 
be two sides to the story. It points out too 
that it is British capitalists who would in 
the end lose most if our government. were 
to forcibly interfere in the dispute, for no 
self-respecting nation would give a conces- 
sion to an English company, if it had reason 
to think that at the first dispute with the 
company, 4 British man-of-war would in- 
tervene to support the company’s side. 
The Saturday Review is of course disgusted 
that the dispute was to be referred to arbi- 
tration ; it has never got over its disgust at 
the Alabama award, nor ever ceased to 
regret that we did not go to war rather 
than to Switzerland on the question, The 
best article in the Saturday is one headed 
“Useless Knowledge,” on a remarkable 
little sixpeuny book which no doubt some 
‘of our readers have seen at Kelly and 
Walsh's, Everybody's Pocket Cyclopedia, as 
to which it says:— 

It would seem that this work must have 
been compiled like Mr. Charles Reade's 
famous scrap-books by the author cutting out 
‘of newspapers and Looks of reference anything 
that happened to strike him, 1t must be 
supposed that he stopped either because he 
died or thought he was going to, or because he 
had collected as much as could possibly be 
printed for sixpence. But there i still a sim- 

icity about so. much higgledy-piggledy in- 
Rormation thot is rather pleasing. “There ta 
certainly a sort of index ; but it occupies only 
four pages and contains very few words that 
any one would think of looking for. | The 
only real use for the volume is to carry it in 
the pocket and consult it privily when one 
wants to make an observation betraying out- 
of-the-way knowledge. ‘This is sometimes 
useful when conversation flags, and only the 
experienced know that in such a case the 
remark does just as well whether it has been 
found in a book or invented on the spot. 


To return to the Delngoa Bay question, 
it has been more than hinted that Germany 
is backing up Portugual in its opposition 
to tho extension of British rule in Africa, 
and that perhaps accounts for the following 
note in the St, James's 


The Delagoa Bay affair, as Lord Salisbury 
intimated in the House of Lords on Tuesday, 
is clearly much too doubtful an affair for us 
to be in a hurry to wield the stick (as in Mr. 
Punch’s picture this week) over the back of 
the Portuguese because of it. In a general 
way a great Power reserves to itself the right 
to interfere when its subjects are being 
wronged by foreign Governments, even when 
it is & pure matter of business there are 
no ‘politics ‘to complicate matters, But then 
we have to make quite certain that our 
countrymen have been wronged. Now in 
this Delagoa Bay Railway dispute the fact 
that the company is quite right and_ the 
Portuguese Government quite wrong, in form 
as well as in substance, is by no means 
certain ; and Lord Salisbury rightly declines 
to commit himself to action till the company. 
have proved their contention that the’ for- 
feiture of the railway was not only harsh and 
arbitrary but contiary to the terms of the 
concession and the contracts made under it, 
The Pall Mail has a really amusing page 
of pictures of the Shah and a thorough! 
pro-Russian leading article on him. ‘The 
article on the “In-and-out Running of Mr. 
Lowther” would be more worth reading 
Mr. Lowther were a person of more con 
sideration ; but the article on Gambetta 
and Millet’s Angelus is a very interesting 
one, with a deep lesson in it for modern 
British art. ‘The sketches at Henley have 
good deal of life in them, and a sufficiently 
detailed description is given of the intended 
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execution by electricity at Auburn, New 
York. There is nothing better however in 
the papers than the quotations in Punch’s 
“Essence of Parliament” from Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets, by which it is proved that 
they, were peophatoally dedicoved 63 the 
Leader of the House of Commons, Old 
Morality. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS, &c. 

Guide to Kuan Hua, a Translation of the 
“Kuan Hus Chih Nan,” with an Essay on 
Tone and Accent in Pekingese and a Glos- 
sary of Phrases. By L. C. Hopkins, H.M. 
Consular Service, China. Shanghai, Kelly 
& Walsh, Ltd., 1889, 
‘Tap original work Kwan Hua Chi Nan, 
Koin-héa Tchd-nin, or Kuan Hua Chik 
Nan, the first being ‘our own, the second 
the Jesuitical, and the lase’ the Wadean 
system of transliteration, was produced 
under the auspices of the Japanese Lega- 
tion at Peking, for the benefit of the 











Japanese studying the Mandarin dialect in | ya 


that Capital. "A translation of it, with the 
text in Chinese, a scientific transliterat 
of the sounds, including the tones. mai 
i xcellent method employed by Dr. 
3 Douglas in his Dictionary of the 
ialect, and with notes explaining 
rages, was issued in 1887 
0 Catholic Mission Press at Sicawei, 
under the title of *Boussole du Langage 















Mandarin,” by the Jesuit Father H. 
Boucher. It is, however, a lamentable 
fact that the French language is almost, if 





not quite, a sealed book to the majority of | 







people of Anglo-Saxon race who devote 
thei the study of Chinese. Hence 
Wétre for Mr. Hopkins’ 











1 do good service in suj 
menting the ‘Ten Dialogues” and * Hu 
dred Lessons” of the good old Tsit Brh Chi. 





‘The book of 221 pages, which is printed | ne 


in clear and easily-readable type, and 
appears to be quite free of typographical 
mistakes, is composed as follows. Part 
is made up of detached phrases, or conv 
sational form, highly idiomatic and dificult 

rt IT. consists of dialogues and 
stories relating to almost every imaginable 
subject, business transaction’, travelling, 
robbers, gambling, opium, law-suits, and 
charades, and contains’ several "good 
stories of “ways that are dark and of 
tricks that are vain,” and of poeti- 
cal justice overtaking the wicked. Part 
THI. is composed of dialogues between 
master and servant, and is devoted to 
things domestic, eating, drinking, washing, 

















brushing, folding. The Japanese colour is | 


rather strong here, the master giving direc- 
tions about his little charcoal-filled chafing- 
dish, pipe-tray, and spittoon, his * black 
cloth coat and striped grey linen trousers,” 
his “crystal studs,” and about the proper 
manner of folding his ‘‘ Japanese clothes,” 
In dialogue 16, after directing a little more 
cold water to be put into the bath (which 
must have been a very hot one to make a 
Japanese give such a direction) he says 
“Give me a scrubbing... . Is there 






much dirtonme?..... Well, rub me 
quite clean.” 

‘The fourth part is made up of dialogues 
between officials only, partly on imaginary 
Consular cases refered to Peking to. be 





settled between a foreign minister and the 
‘Tsung-li Yamén, and partly on appoint- 
ments, promotions, and transfers. The 
Japanese colour is’ visible here too, and 
we are introduced to natives of Naga- 
saki, Yokohama, and Ta Pan Fu, mean- 
ing Osaka, a little town of about half a 
million souls which our translators do not 
seem to have heard of under that name. 
Pere Boucher is worse than Mr. Hopkins, 
for though both show that they know that 
Ch'ang-K*i is Chinese for Nagasaki, the 
padre commits the additional outrage of 
calling Yokohama Hong-pin. 

Mr. Hopkins has made a very correct 











tional style of English which is very 
suitable to the subjects and the way they 
are dis ‘Numerous as they are, 
there is not one which is serious, elevating, 
or pathetic. It ia almost entirely a book 
of small talk interpersed with many amus- 
ing stories. One does not learn how to 
address ladies from these dialogues. The 
fair sex is hardly mentioned at all, even 
incidentally, They du not come forward 
as talking with men in the super-virtuous 
Orient where “men and women must not 
touch hands in passing things to each 
other.” Indeed many of the stories are 
too Bacchanalian, Rabelaisian, to be told 
to ludies. Father Boucher discreetly omit- 
ted in his translation ‘quelques phrases 
que nos lecteurs préféreront ne pas avoir 
sous les yeux ;” Mr. Hopkins spares us 
nothing, and his translation is consequent- 
ly disfigured with some unnecessary in- 

jeceucies. In his anxiety to reproduce the 
jovial rollicking tone of his original, he 
moreover sometimes descends to vulgarities 
ion :—thus, p. 3, p'éug-yw kiao-ts'ing 
1 shi tai ts*ing-i, puh tsai tung-siy his 
translation ‘Friendship is essentially a 
matter of feeling, not one of £. s. d.,” is 
inferior to that of Pére Boucher, ‘ dans les 
rapports damitié, Vimportant est [dans] la 
Bonne intention, ef non tes choses foferted] 3" 
and on p. 104, his rendering of ni kun 
chinh-k'it pa, by “*go and be d—d to 
you,” looks ‘still worse when contrasted 

ith “sors vite d'ici!" But these 
blemishes, which are not numerous after 

















| all, can be removed in a later edition, and 


on the whole the translation is 
and readable, and gives much usef 
formation on modern, and it is fi 
suppose, ancient Chinese Characteristics ; 
their sordid practicality; their general 
impecuniosity ; their want of persevering 
ition, and consequent tendency to 
suicide ; ‘their exaggerated formal polite- 
ess ; their love of good feeding and jovial 
hospitality. Dialogue No. 11, p. 4, is a gem 
in its way ; A. “Everybody must be truthful 
in what they say.” B. ‘There is no doubt 
about that. Anything like lying and 
cheating, chen people find it out, brings 
disgrace tow man.” A. yur view exactly 
coincides with my own opinion.” 

We now proceed from the general to the 

ticular, and point out certain passages 
in the tratalation in which Mr. Hopkins is 
superior, and others in whick he is inferior 
in correctness, to his precursor. 

On p. 38 in Pt. II, we find in a dialogue 
on the suicide of a rogue, the phrase koh 
jen pa koh jen tih ming yuo liao prett; 
eed ge eget ged 
brought his own death on himself.” Father 
Boucher is incorrect here; he says *chacun 
envie, veut le sort, la vie, la fortune de son 
prochain.” 

On page 44, in Part II, in the Dialogue 
‘on an arbitration in a case of Breach of 
Contract, Mr. Hopkins translates htcan teh 
pao p'ei chwan te by “they must also 
undertake to make good the interest accru- 
ing.” We think Pére Boucher's rendering 
the correct one, ‘il lui fallait de plus une 
indemnité pour le profit [qu'il avait fait];" 
chan, or chan li, meaning in our opinion 
the profit on mercantile transactions, and 
not the interest accruing on a deposit in a 
bank or elsewhere. 

On pege, 87, Part IIL, we find maby 
literally, ‘‘woodfish”) translated ‘some 
japanese fish sauce,” and Mr. Hopkins 
mysteriously adds in a foot-note ‘this is 
the term for some fish the Japanese name 
of which the author told me, but I have 
unfortunately mislaid it.” Father Boucher 
translates muh-yii by champignons qui pows- 
sent sur le bois, and adds that they. are 
also. called muh-érh ‘*wood-ears.” We 
think the French sinologue is right, having 
searched in vain in the Japanese Dictionary 
for the mislaid fish-sauce. 

In the matter of dollars, Part II, Dia- 
logue 12, on Exchange, we are not surprised 
to Gnd Mr. Hopkins more sarant than his 


ight 


ins 









































translation of the book in a cheerful con- 


predecessor ; thus mao-yih-tih yang-ts‘ien, 


has | in the case of yil 


he correctly translates ‘trade dollar,” ying 
yang, “‘Mexican dollar,” and yih’ yuan, 
Japanese dollar; while Pare Boucker 
gives us incorrectly ‘ piastre ordinaire du 
commerce (meaicaine,) piustre a U'aigle (Etats- 
anis), for the two former, and na yih yuan 
hie translates by ‘*celle-i,” evidently taking 
it to refer to what he calls the U.S. Dollar. 

‘We come now to the Glossary of phrases, 
including 2,200 of them, filling 56 pages of 
small type. This Glossary is the recult of 
much painstaking labour, and will be very 
useful to the beginner, owing to the groat 
care with which the tones actually heard 
are marked. On p. 198 we find nei li 
/ translated “in the Palace.” This we think 
is an error, believing nei-li to mean simply 
“The Palace,” with no idea of in, Shi 
meaning “ perforce,” is omitted, so is t‘n-ti, 
“an apprentice,” and there must be other 
omissions, but probably not many. . A 
more serious error in the Glossary is ts‘ao 
‘xii, “irregularly, unceremoniously,” mark- 
ed without the aspirate, This should have 
an aspirate, ts‘ao-ts‘ii. Dr. Williams, (and 
Pore Boucher we might add), has tho 
authority of the Chinese editors of the 
Analects of Confucius for giving the aspi- 
rate to ts‘ao in this combination, ‘The 
superior man does not derogate from the 














principle of jén (benevolence) even when 
ts'ao t:‘ii (flurried, hurried, ote)” Per- 
haps if we turned’ the mictospope on for 





a few weeks more, we might detect further 
errors. As yet this is the only serious one 
we have detected. 

In the witty ‘“Translator’s Preface” 
which is the first thing that strikes the eye 
on opening this book, we are as good na 


to | promised that we shall have none of the 


edantry of sinology, but on reading on our 
pes fado on lenrnitig that the author has 
led a monograph on tone and accent, in 
ar spirits revive on finn 
ven pages long, an 


k 


adc 








rather less depressing that the ordinary 
essays on this distressin, The ob 
ject of this monograph, inserted as it is juat 





fore the glossary, is to justify a “new 
departure” taken by the translator in 
marking the tones in the Glossary, When 
two characters occur in combination, the 
tone of the first: becomes modified by the 
tono of the second; thus a third tone 
becomes practically almost, if not quite, » 
by an illusion of the ear ; and 

Mr. Hopkins has made the innovation of 
i It is, wo 








the sound undergoes a real change, as 
“a, one”, and pul, 
“not,” it is good that it should be marked. 
But ‘as regards those other _illusionary 
changes, we agree with Mr. Parker that 
the modification is ‘ optional, unconscious 
and elastic ; and a complete disregard of it 
inno way ‘ends to make the spesker Ioas 
comprehensible than he otherwise would 
be.” In addition to the needlessriezs of tho 
system, it has a distinct disadvantage, in 
that it renders it more difficult for the 
learned to acquire the normal tone of the 
syllable by itself, after having been marked 
with the accidental tone it holds in combina- 
tion, In fine, it isno good denying that 
the genius of Chinese is monosyllabic, and 
that the characters must be learnt by the 
beginner as monosyllables. Rules must be 
learned in preference to exceptions ; and we 
should think aGerman studying English, for 
instance, very badly advised if he were 
told to devote his attention to such little 
points as imitating the sounds of ‘*n” for 
andor ‘0’ es” for oh yes in an English- 
man’s mouth, before earning the important 
facts that the bund is not called de bent, or 
one’s hand, his hent. 

Although we doubt the practical benefit 
of teaching the beginner how agbiables lose 
their tones or become toneless altogether, a 
consummation which he is only too apt to 
bring about himself by unauthorised 
means, we do not deny that this highly 
scientific dissertation on tones possesses an 
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academic interest for philologists and will 
very likely provoke reprisals from the 
sinologues whose sense of hearing is as- 
Pe ‘The general public believe that 
the acoustic failings of sinologues are not 
caused by excessive shortness of the organs 
of hearing, but by love of controversy and 
cacoethes scribendi. The flesh is willing, 
Dut the spirit is In the meantime 
those who believethat the object of studying 
Chinese is that the west aud east may know 
each other's ideas and intercommunicate 
them, regret that intellects are wasted in 
such discussions, and ask if it is not “taking 
a hatchet to kill’ a chicken?” 


M. F. A. F. 


‘The New Review: edited by Archibald 
Grove. London; Longmans, Green & Co., 
No. 1, June 1889, 





‘The French Rerue de Deux Mondes is the 
model of the numberless monthly reviews 
that now issue from the London presses. 
The first. was the Fortnightly, which was 
intended to be published, like its prototype, 
every two weeks, but which has never yet 
carried out the intenti ‘The last is Mr. 
Grove's New Review, which we draw atten- 
tion to, because of its wonderful cheapness, 

i jot made possible by any lowering 
of quality. pence we have 
pages of good writing, the contributors to 
this first number being M. Naquet, M. 
Camille Pelletan, Henry James, Earl 
Compton, M.P., Lord Chas. Beresford, 

5 Mra, Lynn Linton, T. W. Russell, 
MP. and ly Randolph Churchill ; 
and the fact that it is published by Long- 
mans is a suficient guarantee that the type 
‘and paper are all that could be wished. 
‘The only feeble article is ‘‘After the Play” 
by Henry James; the most interesting is 
the exposition of the case of General Bou- 
Tanger by M. Naquet, Senator, who is 
believed to be the brains of the Boulangist 
movement. - It is moderate, explanatory 
and hopeful, and we learn from it that 
Boulangism is something more than a Cave 
of Adullam. Its programme Mr. Naquet, an 
old Republican, sums up in these words : 

“‘Noreaction ; respect for progressalready 
obtained ; cessation of the policy of intoler- 
ance pursued for the last ten years ; constitu- 
tion of the Republic on the lines of a liberal 
democracy. These are some of the items 
in the programme of the national Re- 
publican party, and from which we hope 
the most fruitful results for our country.” 

Reviews in the old day took a line and 
stuck to it, As Southey wrote of the 
Edinbro: we quote from memory :— 

«They all of them knew Mr. Jeffery’srevi 

Its back was buff, and its sides were blue, 

Ut was through thick and thin to its party 



































true, 
Ie served them for Law and for Gospel 
too !” 





Nowadays the reviews give every side of 
® question, and allow the reader to pick 
out which he likes best, and so after M. 
Naquet’s presentation of the case for Gen- 
eral Boulanger, we have an impeachment 
of it by M. Camille Pelletan, his conclusion 
being tha 

Assuredly it would be a great danger for 
France, already in a difficult economical 
and financial position, snd menaced by 
the European situation, to be thrown like 
a stake on the green table of history by an 
adventurer drunken with success, 

Happily these dangers are imaginary. 
‘There may be moments of discontent or of 
unreasoning enthusiasm, but at the critical 
hour which shall decide her fate France 
will amake to the knowledge of her truer 
self. 

















THE DEAF.—A Person cured of | Hi 


Deafness and noises in the head of 
23 years’ standing by a simple remedy, will 
send a description of it rrek to any Person 
who applies to Nicotsox, 21, Bedford 
‘Square, London, W.C., England. 





Sutports. 





NEWCHWANG. 





—~—— 
(PROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
We hare had a spell of really hot 
weather, the opinions of travellers being 
that even Shaughai could not boast of a 
higher temperature. Fortunately there is 


and although some people almost audibly 
perspire, they do not suffer from the gasp- 
ing, suffocating feeling, which is the conse- 
quence of 90 degrees in some other ports. 
Sickness has been prevalent, and even 
choleraic symptoms were displayed, which 
however on closer diagnos’s turned out to 
be a case of too much cucumber. Alto- 
gether we have a good bill of health, and 
from the interior we have news of splendid 
prospects for the coming crops. ‘There has 
been hardly enough rain, but rather than 
a repetition of last year’s inundation, 
will be better to risk being dried up. 
Although we must waita few weeks before 
the harvest can be relied on, and meanwhile 
large shipments of cereals still continue, 
the price of produce is 20 per cent, cheaper 
than it was in the winter, before any ship- 
ments were possible, yet there have been 
no means of adding to the stocks. ‘The only 
two vessels in port are :—Steamer Chefoo, 
loading for Swatow, aud 8.8. Fuyeto for your 
Port. By the bye, the last named steamer 
goes to Chefoo and Shanghaly thence to 
thefoo, Chemulpo and perhaps other ports 
in Corea, returns to Chefoo and then comes 
here. voyage, she added to her pere- 
grinations by visiting Tientsin with some of 
the cargo salved ex steamer Fungshin, As 
the Fuyewis circulated in Shanghai for Che- 
foo and Newehwang—I forget whether the 
words ‘vid Corea” are added—many letters 
are forwarded here a week or two after such 
correspondence asmay have been depatched 
by direct steamer or vid Chefoo only. Any 
letters or packages for Newchwang shipped 
in Shanghai per Fuyeto should be left in 
Chefoo en route to Corea. It is simply 
stupid to take letters on to Corea and then 
bring them bacs to Chefoo and here, 
Gentle hints have been thrown 
regarding the carelessn 
by the officers or agents of steamers 
correspondence entrusted to their care, and 
I trust they will in the present case bo 
generous enough to study the convenience 
of residents in these isolated regions, where 
one depends on the good nature very often 
of shipmasters for the true delivery of home 
letters, &e. 


13th Aug. 
































TIENTSIN, 
——e 
(PRowt 4 CORRESPONDENT.) 

There are few inventions which have mot 
with a more favourable reception at their 
entrance into the practical world than the 
telephone, an instrument so simple in its 
construction and marvellous in its results by 
which the American Professor Bell, ite 
illustrious inventor, has secured himself a 
pice of honour in the history of progress. 

‘rom the moment when it became practica. 
ble to transmit the spoken word by electri- 
city the question arose “‘ How far can we 
speak?” As the electric action developed 
by the telephone was too feeble, the experts 
naturally tried to strengthen it by means 
already known, that is, by means of the 
galvanic cell. Numerous experiments were 
made, but it is certain that telephony 
would never have reached so remarkable an 
extension if it had not been for Edison and 
iughes, the inventors of the microphone 
where the undulations of the galvanic 
current are the sine qué non of the 
vocal transmission. To put in direct verbal 
communication not only the inhabitants of 
the same town, but the citizens of the same 








generally some wind to soften the hot air, | STi 


country, nay, even the different uations— 
such a conception would have been treated 
as a folly ten years ago, but to-day it is 
not only-a conception, but one realised in 
practice. Mr. van Rysselberghe, the youn; 
savant, has made several inventions whic 
generally speaking can only interest the 
seientitic electric world ; but there are two 
great. discoveries connected with his 
already famous name, namely ‘Téléphonio 
Grande Distance et Téléphonie et Télé- 
iphic Simultanés.” It was in the year 
1881 that Mr, van Rysselberghe wanted to 
connect the observatory in Brussels with 
the meteorological station in Ostend The 
distance was 192 kilometres (76 miles). Ho 
utilised a wire carried on telegraph poles. 
‘The result was first, that the distance was 
too long ; the voice arrived too feebly and it 
was only possible now and then to catch a 
word; second, when work was going on the 
telegraph wires, the effects of ‘* induction” 
emanating from the telegraph wires wero 
so great that they made telephoning im- 
Possible, Te was s medley of Morse and 

fughes signals,which were heard with such 
intense noise that it became intolerable to 
hold the telephone to the ear, 

Mr, van Rysselberghe's problem was 
therefore a double one : to make it possible 
to speak over a greater distance and to cor- 
respond by telephone when the telegraph 
ines were in full activity. Let us not enter 
too deeply into the ingenious methods 
adopted by the young sarant ;letitaufce to 
say that it is now possible to telephone 
over 700 Li on ordinary telegraph wire, and 
over more than 1,000 miles on copper 
wire of the same dimensions ; in fact it 
would be perfectly within possibility with 
suitable wire to telephone from China to 
Europe. 

Mr. van Rysselberghe's second invention, 
Simultaneous Telephony and Telegraphy, 
makes it possible to utilise all existing 
telephone and telegraph wires for tele- 
phoning and tolegraphing atthe same time, 

3y means of an ,‘anti-inductive arma- 
ture” the induction noises are silenced, 
and telephoning and telegraphing are car: 
ried on simultaneously on tho same wire. 
Previously to this invention, telephone lin 
had to be fixed apart from telegraph 
Fancy then the revolution in telegrap 
telephonic economy. In tho autumn of 1887 
Mr. Poulsen illustrated the system in Tien- 
tsin before a number of Chinese Taotais ; 
and I now hear that the first installation 
in China for practical business has boen 
made by the same gentleman on the Taku 
telegraph line, the Taku Tug and Lightor 
Co, telephoning to “Nine Forts” from 
their Tientsin office simultaneously with 
the telegraph work going on in its usual 
way between the Government Stations of 
Tientsin, Taku, ete, 


Aug. 12th. 





























TIENTSIN AND PEKING. 


———_ 
(From the Chinese Times.) 

‘The Taotai Yuan Pao-lin, formerly 
Director of Works at Port Arthur, died on 
the 16th of apoplexy, He was first visited 
by that malady at the time ho was about 
signing the contract with the French 
Syndicate for the Port Arthur harbour 
works. Since then the late Taotai has been 
in retirement in a semi-lethargic state, and 
unable to recover the use of his limbs. 

‘The low lying country between Ma-tou 
id Chang-kia-wan is deeply flooded over 
a wide expanse, both (4 rain and by 
breaches in the Peiho banks, so that the 
journey by land to Peking has become both 
difficult and dangerous unless a long circuit 
is made, The droves of ponies that are 
coming in from Mongolia hava to awim the 
flood for 1 or 2 li, and the flood waters have 
‘such a strong current that ferry boats have 
been upset and many people drowned. The 








crops in the flooded districts are, of course, 
destroyed, and the unfortunate villagers are 
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inapitiablecondition. TheCustomscouriers 
who carry the mails between this place 
and Poking make their journeys with sur- 
prising regularity and despatch, consider- 
ing the ride has to be made on a much 
longer route than usual, also on one less 
familiar than the old track, and that from 
this settlement to Peking city the ground 
all the way is a pool of sticky slush. The 
couriers’ work is so hard that the perform- 
ance really exhibits heroic endurance. 

‘That an insignificant stream like the 
Peiho should be allowed year after year to 
take charge of the country within 30 miles 
of the capital, and of the official residence 
of the greatest Satrap in the empire, speaks 
more plainly than words of the weak ad- 
ministration of the country. 

‘The Marquis Tséng is better, and able to 
attend to business again, 

‘Neither the Sixth nor the Seventh 
Princes aro as yet in a satisfactory state of 
health, ‘They have been visited and pre- 
seribed for by Dr. Mai, a qualified pupil 
of Dr. Irwin of Tientsin, who was sent up 
by H.E. the Viceroy. Dr. Mai is able to 
consult Dr. Irwin by letter, but the result 
must be far from satisfactory. It is the 
nearest approach, however, which a Prince 
‘of the Blood has yet made to submitting 
to foreign medical treatment; and may 
be pocepee by the friends of progress as 
an instalment. 

Monsieur H. Frandin, lately French 
Consul at Fuochow, has’ been appointed 
Secretary to the Legation of the Republic 
at Peking. This sppoininant is ascribed 
to the influence of the present Minister of 
the Interior of France, M. Constans, who, 
while Plenipotentiary ‘at Peking, and in 
the course of the negotiations that led to 




















tho revision of the Commercial Treaty | C! 





negotiated before by M. Cogordan and the 
Viceroy Li, had occasion to appreciate the 
services of M. Frandin. Not without rea- 
son it is thought that the new secretary i: 
sent out to infuse new life into the relations 
of the French Legation with the Tsung-li 
Yamén, which in spite of the loving cups 
drunk at tho dinner given at the Yamén on 
the occasion of the retirement of the Em- 
press Regent have come to almost a stand- 
il. M. Frandin was to have left Mar- 
seilles by the mail steamer of the 12th of 


August. 

‘fhie French Resident at Seoul has been 
at Peking for some days, the guest of 
Monsieur Lemaire, and it is surmised that 
the visit is in connection with the trouble 
which recently M. de Plancy experienced 
at tho Corean capital in consequence of the 
assault made by © native servant of the 
Residency on the son of a Corean official of 
standing. It will be remembered in certain 
Quarters that, in consequence of | this 
Gocurrence, negotiations for a loan which a 
French syndicate had offered to the Corean 
Government broke down. 


























YOKOHAMA. 


(PROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
The Press Laws have been brought into 
requisition again in two notable cases during 
the last few days, the Nippon, the loudest 
and most powerful opposition journal in 
the capital, and the Shinonome Shimbun, 
the pet organ of the Daidoha party at Osaka 
having been peremptorily stopped. The 
copies of the Nippon which were already 
on sale at the stores and stalls were sum- 
marily withdrawn so that the objection- 
able matter, the matter calculated to disturb 
the ‘public’ peace, should not into 
circulation. “The exact nature of the offence 
in either case is a matter of conjecture pure 
and simple, the authorities not condescend- 
ing to give explanations. The Nippon is 
the organ of the Daido Danketsu, the only 
opposition party worthy of the name at 
reseut existing in the country, so far as 
foreign obsorvere can detect. Tt is only & 
few days sinco the ban was removed from 
the Seivon, a journal regarded by some 9s 




















the organ of Count Goto, Minister of State 
for Communications. The rigour now cha- 
racterising the administration of the Press 
Laws may conduce in no smal] measure to 
bring about a state of things favourable to 
au amelioration of the present laws. The 
darkest hour precedes the dawn; and a 
period of severity and hardship, it is not 
difficult to see, may be a harbinger of a 
happier and freer day to the men engaged 
in journalism in Jay Let us at least 
hope so. The Press Laws are by no means 
wholly objectionable, some of the provisions 
being of a nature to ensure an effective 
check upon license and to protect and safe- 
guard the interests of any individual un- 
‘warrantably or unfairly attacked or referred 
to in a newspaper. 

‘Relative to Treaty Revision, the Seiron 
recently gave a reasonable article on the 
phase which though most deserving of at- 
tention has up to the present time received 
scant notice ; the effect on the country of 
the opening the new treaties will afford to 
Chinese. It is undoubtedly from the Chi- 
nese that this people have most to dread, 
and least to expect by way of benefit or 





reward, Except in a few particulars the 
advent of the average Chinaman will not be 
attended with results. His greater 


trustworthiness may, doubtless will, make 
itself felt in districts in the interior direct~ 
ly connected with the export trade, and in 
this respect the change would mean a dis- 
tinct gain, not alone to the foreign buyers 
who would be released from the necessity of 
minute, piecemeal examination, but to the 
native in the way of au example of business 
ity and probity carrying with it its 
‘own readily-apparent reward. But a very 
different result’ would attend the infux of 
hhinese in any numbers, their standard of 
living in many respects being decidedly 
lower than that of the Japanese. ‘Their 
habits are objectionable, and unlike the 
Japanese, their one absorbing purpose in 
life is money-grubbing. It is true the 
wants of the ordinary Japanese are few and 
trifling and that he is and can be content 
with a mere pittance ; but the pushing, 
long-suffering Chinaman is able to match 
him even on these counts, whilst unlike 
the Japanese he regards nothing as sacred 
from the consideration of pecuniary gain. 
‘Thero is an element of beauty and poetry 
in the life of a Japanese, but I doubt 
if the same could with truth be said of the 
aman, Besides the question of the 
jossible inrush of Chinese, there is the 
Intricate problem arising out of the fact 
that there are now large numbers of Chi- 
nese who are naturalised British subjects. 
Will this constitute a special feature in the 
new treaty with Great Britain when that 
has to be drawn up? 
Your readers have already learnt by wire 
e conclusion of the new ‘Treaty between 
country and Russia, The treaty was 
signed at the Gaimusho (Foreign Ofiice) by 
the Russian Minister on behalf of 
Russia, and Count Okuma, Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs’ on behalf of 
Japan, at noon on Thursday last, the 8th 
instant. ‘Though it is not publicly known 
what is the. precise purport of the revised 
treaty, it is generally taken for granted 
that it ison much the same lines as the 
new treaties recently concluded with the 
United States and Germany. Some minor 



















































differences are said to exist, according to | di 


the Jiji Shimpo of the 9th instant. ‘he 
statements which have appeared in some 
quarters to the effect that some special 
provision has been introduced in this last 
treaty relative to Nihilists and Nibilism 
can probably be dismissed as being purely 
chimerical. “The next fnternatioaal com. 
pact on thenew basis will, it is thought, be 
made with France, but another month or 
two, it is rumoured, will elapse ere that is 
finally settled, the French Minister, ac- 
cording to certain vernacular journals, at 
Present insisting on conditions totally un- 
acceptable to the statesman at the 


a note to the matter this morning, and there 
is undoubtedly a hitch in the negotiations 
with the Gallic Republic. 

The powerful modern forts and bat- 
teries which the Government not_ very 
long since decided to erect on the Island 
{of Wsushima and at Bakan (Shimono- 

seki) have been completed. A. fortified 
‘Tsushima will doubtless tend to divert 
covetous eyes from a spot peculiarly 
favourable for the domination of the Japan 
Sea and the channels between Corea aud 
Japan. The islands possess several ex- 
cellent harbours, and the bays and inlets and 
coves of the extensive Sound would afford 
ample harbourage for an immense fleet. 

believe it isa matter of history that the 
islands would have been in the hands of 
Russia more than twenty years since had 
it not been for the vigilance of an English 
man-of-war. : 

‘The authorities having definitely decli 
to sanction the proposals for the building 
of an overhead railway in the capital, the 
promoters and supporters have held a 
meeting and renounced the scheme and 
released the intending shareholders from 
their undertakings in connection with 
the matter. A large Telephone Company 
for Tokio and Yokohama is now reported 
to be projected by the authorities, Such a 
company would certainly prove an inestiina- 
bile Boos and itis somesbat surprising that 
the example set by Shanghai so successfully 
was not followed long ere this. 

Complaints ate rife of inconvenience and 
annoyance travellers by rail (between this 
and Kobe) are subjected to in consequence 
of the determination of the Government to 
rigidly enforce the letter of the treaties ; 
and if leader in the Hiogo News may be 
accepted, theobstructiveaud narrow-minded 
policy is’ tending to divert the course of 
tourists and visitors. The only safeguard 
to adopt on, coming here is to apply for « 
comprehensive passport, and to be careful 
to avoid attempting to reach plac 
covered by the pass one may have obtai 

‘The Russian flagship, the Admiral Ne 
himoff, a ship of much the same type as 
the Jinpériewse, arrived here this evening. 

Aug. 13th 
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Pehing Gazettes, 





ABSTRACT OF PEKING GAZETTE, 


Bist July. 

‘THE LAND PROBLEM IN SHENSL, 
About the year 1870, after the conclusion 
of the Mohammedan rebellion, 4,102 ch‘ing 
of land in the province of Shensi, the pro= 
perty of rebels, was confiscated to the State, 
in 1865 an office was established for survey 
ing the land and letting it out to tenants on 
the following terms. Superior ground was 
to pay a yearly rental of three piculs of 
grain, middle class land two piculs, w 
inferior soil was to be charged one picul 6 
tow, and after a fixed number of payments 
the land was to become the property of the 
holders, who were to receive title deeds 
and be liable only for the land tax. The 
holdings were scattered through 26 districta 
and departments, and in one district there 
were some paddy fields which were i 
cluded in the tirst class, while in the Tali 
istrict a certain amount of alluvial land was 
ided according to quality into three 
classes, which were to pay 5, 4. and 3 maco 
of silver per mu Tespectively. Between the 
years 1865 and 1880 no less than 3,400 
ch‘ing, or nearly 60,000 acres of land were 
Jet out in this way to cultivators, but the 
full payments entitling the holders to be- 
come proprietors were in the majority of 
cases not forthcoming. The late Governor 
of the province held an investigation into 
the matter, aud finding that the most of 
the land which was not taken up was of 8 
very description, reduced the rent 


























of | upon Eto two piculs for the best class of 


Japan's foreign affairs, The Afail devoted | land, 1 picul 3 tou for second class, and 1 
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picul for the worst, and commuted the 
tax upon all the land occupied or_un- 
occupied to 100 cash per tow for wheat 
aud 160 cash per tow for rice. Some time 
later a further reduction of rent was made 
upon the tuoccupied lots, which were 
offered to cultivators free for three years, 
after which they were to pay 1 picul S tou, 
1 picul, and 7 tow 0 shéng for the threo 
classes respectively. At the end of last 
year, when the present Governor assumed 
office, there wero still 530 ch‘ing of the 
Jand unreclaimed, and very heavy arrears 
‘of rent upon the occupied portion. The 
tenants presented a petition in| which 
they alleged that all the occupiers of 
good land, and tenants who had the means 
to do so, had paid their yearly instal- 
ments in full and had received their 
title deeds, and that those who were in 
rears were wretchedly poor people who 
had been allotted bad and stony soil. On 
this they asked that all arrears should be 
cancelled and title deeds granted at the 
expiration of the period after which the 
land tax became chargeable. The Go- 
vernor admitted that in the case of ground | 
which had not been reclaimed the Govern- | 
ment had no right whatever to levy a rent 
upon people who brought it under cultiva- 
tion. ‘The present case was, however, a 
different one, and the rent he considered 
rather in the light of a purchase price for 
the land. He considered, however, that 
the tenants deserved much sympathy, as 
the payment of rent and land tax com- 
bined was quite beyond their means, and 
by way of alleviating their position, he | 
asked his executive to investigate’ the 
question and suggest some remedy for their 
wices. The latter reported ‘that the 
reut had been paid upon only 1,690 eh’ing 
of the occupied land, and that’ the total 
arrears amounted to 180,200 piculs of grain, 
‘The total receipts in the shape of reut had 
been 210,000 piculs which represented a 
commutation value of Tls. 170,000. They | 
had great dificulty in recommending any | 
measure of alleviation, for if the whole | 
rears were remitted the tenants who made | 
punctual payment would feel aggrieved, 
while on the other hand, having regard to | 
the crippled condition of the people, it | 
would be hopeless to attempt to extract 
payment on the old scale. After a full | 
consideration of all the ciroumstances, they | 
finally recommended a remission of 30 per | 
cent. on all lands which have been reclaim- 
ei, and for which title deeds have not been 
issued, and as regards the unoccupied land, | 
of which only 350 ching remain, they 
propose a till further reduction of 
rent as an inducement for farmers to un- 
dertake its reclamation, Under the new 
system it will be let out for 3 years free of 
rent, after which it will pay 1 picul, 6 ton 7 
shéngy or 5 tou of grain per mow according 
to quality, to be commuted into cash pay- 
ments on the scale formerly arranged. 
Noither of the previous two re-assessment 
had affected the alluvial ground in the 
Ta-li district, and it is proposed that the | 
presen 2 Auction of 30 per cent. should | 
© made applicable to it also, and that the 
rent of the unoccupied ground there, which 
now only amounts to 130 ch‘ing should be 
reduced to 4 mace for the best quality, 3.2 
mace for the second, and 2.4 mace for’ the 
worst kind. Tt is hoped that these pro- 
posals will afford a substantial measure 
of relief to the tenants, and the sanc- 
tion of the Throne is solicited on their | 
behalf.—Referred to the consideration of the 
Board of Revenne, 


Ist August. 
INUNDATIONS IN THE PROVINCE OF 
KUANGTUNG. 

Tho Vicoroy at Canton reports that 
serious inundations have taken place in 
the prefectures of Hui-chou and Ch‘ao- 
chou, and in the department of Chia-ying, 
which have been attended with great 
destruction of life and property, especially 















which have been received from Hui-chou 
Fa, it appears that in the various districts 
in ‘the prefecture heavy rain has fallen 
uninterruptedly from the beginning of 
summer, and that early in June several 
rivers overflowed their banks and laid 
Kuei-slian, Polo, and other places under 
water, causing great destruction of croj 
and propery. The Prefect of Ch‘ao-chou 
Fa telegrapited to the effect that about the 
same time the water rose to an unusual 
height and swept away in its violent career 
houses, trees, and everything that opposed 
its course, A number of dead bodies which 
were carried along by the current were re- 
covered and buried. At Ta-sha there was 
great destruction of boats and salt, but the 
prefectural city itself had not suffered very 
severely. A telegram despatched from 
Chia-ying Chou on the 2nd of June report- 
ed the occurrence of severe floods with 
great loss of life and property. In one 
place over one thousand rooms were carried 
‘away by the deluge, and in the Hai-yang 
district two hundred coftins which had float- 
ed down with the current were recover- 
ed and buried. The Taotai has been 
authorised to borrow a sum of Tis. 6,000 
from the local merchants to provide relief 
until assistance can arrive from Canton, 
from which place Tis, 10,000 have been 
already despatched to the scene of the 
disaster. 








VISIT OP THE VICEROY OF CANTON TO CERTAIN 
DISTRICTS ON THE NORTH AND WEST 
RIVERS, 

‘The Viceroy of Canton reports that last 
winter he isstied instructions to the local 
authorities to have all the weak parts of 
the embankments of the North, East and 
West Rivers thoroughly repaired, and 
despatched officials to encourage the gentry | 
and people to provide funds for the pur- 

, and co-operate in the work generally. 

ie month of May was unusually rainy in 
Canton, and the Viceroy fearing that the 
new embankments might not be substantial 
enough to withstand the strain of the 
water, determined to visit the locality 
himself. Accordingly, on the 20th of May, 
ho started from Canton in a steam launch, 

ing first for some distance up the North 

iver, then turning into the West River, 
and making his way back by the North 
River. During his tour, which lasted 
five days, he visited all the more important 
sections of the rivers which could be reach- 
ed by a steam launch, in San-shui, Ssu-hui, 
Kao-yao, Kao-ming, Nan-bai, and other 
districts, sponding night and day in inspect- 
ing the 'embankinents and seeing for him- 
self the condition of the work. In parts 
where he could not land he satisfied himself 
from the deck of the launch that the work 
had been faithfully carried out. Since his 
return to Canton floods have occurred in 
some of the districts visited, but the em- 
bankments have in no case been seriously 
endangered, and if the present prospect of 
fairly good’ weather continues no great 
disaster is to be anticipated in the districts 
inspected by the Viceroy. 


2nd August. 
[No papers of interest.] 


Srd August. 
EXAMINATIONS IN FORMOSA. 

The Governor of Formosa, who fills in 
addition the office of Literary Chancellor, 
reports that he has held the prefectural 
examinations in the two cities of Tai: 
and Tai-pei. He travelled to Tai-nan 
wan Fu) by steamer, taking the opportunity 
to visit the forts on’ the Pescadores by the 
way. Having concluded the examinations 
in the southern city, he came north again 
and conducted those in Tai-pei. Altogether 
there were more than four thousand literary 
candidates and six hundred military. There 
was one case discovered of fraudulent per- 
sonation of a candidate. The man arrested 
































‘ARMSTRONG GUNS FOR FORMOSA AND 
THE PESCADORES. 

Three years ago, says the Governor of 
Formosa,” the. fimperor sanctioned the 
construction of forts to be armed with 
heavy guns at Keelung, Tamsui, Takow 
and the Pescadores. In'pursuanco of this 


3 | arrangement, the memorialist made an 


agreement with the British firm of Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. that they should supply 
thirty one steel breech-loading Armstrong 
guns of a new pattern. The price was 
Bxed at Tls, 600,000, to be paid in threo 
instalments, and included the cost of car- 
riages, projectiles, packing cases and 
freight. A contract to the above effect was 
sigued by both parties, the memorialist 
being represented by the Commissary of 
Orduance aud the Tamsui Magistrate. ‘The 
agreement was reported to the Admiralty 
Board at Peking ; and the Chinese Minister 
in London was requested, through the 
‘Toungli Yamén, to have the guns inspected 
by one of his staff before their shipment. 
As it was difficult to construct a suitablo 
landing stage at the Pescadores, a further 
ment was made with the ‘contractors 
that for an additional sum of Tis. 5,000 
they should supply two lighters which 
could be used in disembarking the. pieces. 
It has now been reported to the memori- 
alist by the officers coucerned at the dif- 
ferent ports that between last. snmmer aud 
the present spring, the cannon have all 
been landed by the contractors, and have 
been inspected, found in good condition 
and taken over. Payment has also been 
made for them on the proper dates in 
accordance with the agreement. —Noted. 
FORTRESS IN THE PESCADORES, 

A memorial from the Governor of 
Formosa says that the Pescadore Islands 
‘are a point of the greatest importance with. 
regard to the defence buth of the Province 
of Fukien and the Island of Formosa. 
‘The memorialist visited the islands four 
years ago in company with the then 

jovernor General at Foochow, on which 
occasion the latter officer conceived 
idea of constructing a fortress there. This 
proponition was strongly supported by the 
gentry and common people of the islands. 
Alter a careful inspection, Ma-kung Harbour 
was selected as the site, and last autumn 
the General in command commenced the 
building of a fortress, which would connect 
together the various batteries. Plans of 
the works have already been sent to tho 
Board of War.—Noted. 

4th August. 
GOVERNOR OF SHENG-CHING RETIRES, 

Chiing-yi, Military Governor of the 
Mauchurian’ Province of Shéug-ching, has 
received permission to vacate his pust on 
the ground of continued ill-health, 

‘TROOPS SENT TO URGA. 

Atthe beginning of last winter the Comp- 
troller-General at Urga reported that there 
was a good deal of, highway robbery in tho 
country round that city, and for the pur- 

0 of preserving order he requested that 
fe might have the services of a detach- 
ment of cavalry from Hsiian-hua Fu near 
Kalgan. His application having been ap- 
proved by the Emperor, a communication 
was sent to the Viceroy Li Hung-chang, 
in order that the proposal might be 
carried into effect. It was found impos 
sible, however, to despatch the men at the 
moment. In the first place the detach- 
ment was not at its iquarters, but was 
away patrolling the country in the neigh: 
bourhood of Chiug-p'eng to the north of 
Lama Miao, where it had been sent after 
its return’ from Urga_ three years ago. 
Secondly, during the winter months thero 
would be great difiiculty in providing trans- 
port cattle at the government post-statious, 
bndthe grass would be witheredundthe water 
frozen. Arrangements were therefore made 
for the men to depart during the present 



































was handed to the proctors, by whom he 





in the latter place. According to reports 


‘was condemned to be exposed in a cangue, 


summer. The force consists of 250 troopers ; 
but counting in officers, supernumeraries, 
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and sutlers, the total mounts up to 356 
persons. In order that the post stations 
might not be distressed by providing for 
too many men at once, it was settled that 
the whole body should be divided into ten 
parties of thirty-five, under the eharge of 
an officer. Each party would require from 
the post-stations .thirty-six riding and 
fifteen baggage camels, also a suflicient 
supply of tents and of argols for fuel. 
The soldiers will draw extra pay according 
to the scale allowed for distant service, 
namely at the rate of one-fifth of a 
tael each per month. They will also 
all requite sheepskin coats costing two 
and a half taels. In addition to these 
there aro other charges, for forty su 

io, for purchasing and forwarding 
and for supplying fuel. Finally, the 
‘icoroy Li Hung-chang hopes that the 
arrangement may be only temporary, and 
that a regular force may be raised for 
service at Urga. ‘The troops now sent are 








much wanted for their proper duty of pre- | 


serving order in the vicinity of the metro- 
Approved. 

LOSS OF A GRAIN-JUNK. 

‘The Viceroy Li Hung-chang reports that 
a certain junk laden with about three 
thousand piculs of tribute rice set sail from 
Shanghai on the 14th of March last. 0 
the 
outside the Taku Bar, where it was wrecked 
ina gale. 
the water, but the vessel sank with all the 
rice on board, as well as the two-tenths of 
extra cargo which the junk-owner was 











allowed by regulation tocnrty. ‘The Viceroy | 


is satistied that the accident happened 
from causes beyond human control and was 
not due to careless navigation. He there- 
fore prays that the amount of rice may be 
written off aa lost, instead of any one being 
held responsible for it. Granted. 
Sth August. 
MURDER IN TURKESTAN, 

‘The Acting Governor of Chinese Turkes- 
tau reports the sentence passed by him 
upon » man found guilty on a charge of 
murder, Four years ago a native of Ho- 
nan named Kuo Pao-t'ai was living i 
district of Sui-lai, or Manas, 
made # livelihood by weaving mats. ‘That 
winter he married a widow woman and 
took charge of her only son. The next 
spring he left home on business, and before 
his departure asked a friend to look 
after his family for him, Afterwards the 
friend likewise had occasion to go away 
from the place, and therefore gave them 
into the charge of another man, Chang 
Chén-pino. ‘The woman was ill’ at the 
time, and shortly afterwards she died. 
‘The temporary guardian asked some friends 
to give him their assistance in burying her, 
which, after inspecting the body, they did 
By aud by a friend of the orphan boy's 
father passed through the place, and pity- 
ing the child’s forlorn condition’ took him 
away with the intention of bringing him 
up. Iu doing this he had the perfect con- 
sent of the guardian and other villagers. 
A distorted account of what had happened 
afterwards reached the husband in the place 
where he was, He was told that there were 
suspicious circumstances connected with 
his wife's death, and that Chaog Chén-piao 
had sold the child. He therefore hurried 
back in a state of great indignation; near 
home he met Chang Chén-piao and ques- 
tioned him vehemently regarding the truth 
of the story. The latter denied it utterly 
and reproached him for making groundless 
weousations, A quarrel thus commenced. 
Chang Chén-piao threw a stone at the 
husband and struck him with it in the eye. 
‘The latter drew a knife and stabbed his 
assailant in the arm and the leg. The 
wounded man fell, and as he lay on the 
ground continued’ to utter abuse and 
Curses, threatening to have his revenge as 
‘von as his wounds were healed. “The 
Syuver still did not know whether the 
Story Was true concorning his wife and 





























h of the same month it arrived | 


The crew were picked up out of | 





ber coils and, moreover was rendered 
jurious by the language whicl jeard. 
He at the same time was afraid that he 
might get into trouble afterwards for what 
he had done. Influenced by these motives 





he resolved to murder the wounded man, 
and thereupon cut his throat while he lay 
{upon the ground. The murderer fled, but 
| was afterwards arrested and brought to 
| justice. ‘The memorialist finds that the 


‘crime committed is that of deliberate mur- 
der, for which the punishment is branding 
and decapitationafter the usual period of con- 
finement. To these penalties he has there- 
fore sentenced the prisoner.—Referred to 
' the Board of Punishments. 
6th August. 
SEW GOVERNOR OF SHENO-CHING. 
| Yii-lu, recently Governor-General of 
Hunan ‘and Hupei, has been appointed 
Military Governor of Shéng-ching. 
PENSIONS GRANTED TO KETIRING OFFICERS. 

A memorial presented by the Acting 
| Governor of Turkestan refers to the dis- 
banding of the Manchu troops belonging 
to Barkoul and their incorporation into 
the force forming the Guchen garrison. 
Among the officers of the disbanded 
| troops are two Majors over sixty years 
lof age, one Major and two Captains over 

fifty ‘years, and one Captain in his 
fiftieth year. These six gentlemen hav- 
ing requested permission to retire on 
a pension, the Governor desired the 
Acting Provincial Treasurer to enquire 
into the matter. It appears from the 
latter's report that, according to law, 
oficials of the third’ or any lower grado 
who retire from the public service on 
account of age or ill-health are allowed on 
‘so doing to retain the rank which they 
|previously held; and, there is a further 
provision in favour of those who have seen 
active military service and have had their 
names recorded once or twice for merit on 
account of their having killed or captured 
robels or having been themselves wounded. 
| Such officers, should His Majesty be 
pleased to grant the favour, may be 
allowed, if over sixty years of age, to 
continue to receive their full pay, aud, if 
{over fifty years, to receive their halt pay. 
‘The memorialist is aware that the Governor 
Liu Chin-t'ang, for whom he is acting, 
| made an arrangement by which the officers 
Jof the disbanded Manchu troops were all 
{ranted troopers’ pay and allowances. But 
[he would call to mind the dangerous situa- 
| tion of Barkoul in former days, when it was 
{cut off and surrounded by rebels, and the 
| dangers undergone by theseoflicersindefend- 
ing the walls or encountering the enemy in 
the open field. For these reasons he hopes 
that the six officers may be allowed to retire 
in enjoyment of the pensions for which 
by their services they are legally qualified. 
7th August. 
NEW PREFECTURE IN KIRIN, 

The Governor of Kirin proposes the name 
of an oficer to take charge of the, new and 
important prefecture of Ch‘ang-ch‘un which 
has been established in the place of the 
former sub-prefecture of the same name, 

Sth August. 
CHANOES AMONG BIOH OFFICIALS. 

Chang Chi-tung is transferred to the 
Governor Generalship of Hunan and 
Hupei, and Li Han-chang is appointed in 
his place Governor General of Kuangtung 
and Kuangsi. Li Han-chang will take up 
his appointment immediately, and on his 
arrival at Canton, Chang Chi-tung will 
proceed at once to his new post without 
coming to Peking to receive orders, 

SEDITION IN KIANGSI. 

According toa report presented by the 
Governor, there has of late been a great 
deal of treason and sedition in the province 
of Kiangsi-Last year, ax has already been 
reported, a plot was formed with the object 
of seizing the prefectural city of Jui-chow; 
‘but the affair was discovered and the ring- 


























leader seized and executed. More recently 
the memorialist obtained intelligence of the 
existence of a number of secret eocieties, the 
members of which were disbanded soldiers 
and other people whom they had appointed 
leaders under high sounding titles, aud 
their treasonable designs were manifested 
both by their language and their conduct. 
Agents of these societies frequented the 
eating houses and opium dens throughout 
the country, and when they found any 
discharged soldiers returning home. they 
forced them to enroll themselves as mem 
bers and pay fees, using violence to those 
who refused to comply. 

Learning that a society of this kind 
was actively at work in Kuang-hsin Fu, 
which adjoins the province of Fukien, the 
memprialist sent a general officer with a 
swnall body of troops to co-operate with the 
local authorities in arresting the offenders. 
In due time the General reported the cap- 
ture of one man at Ho-k‘ou with a number 
of treasonable articles, and of five men 
and a quantity of weapons at Jen-an, A 
sixth man, the leader of this latter 
party, was drowned in attempting to 
escape by swimming. But his body was 
recovered and identified beyond doubt. 
These men were all brought to the pro- ° 
vincial capital for trial. It was further 
discovered through the agency of detec- 
tives that two important conspirators were 
concealed at Na-k‘ou across the frontier, 
uupon which the memorialist requested the 
Viceroy at Foochow to secure their arcest. 
Later again, the authorities of Chi-an Fu 
seized four men with an order-bok and a 
number of badges. ‘These men when ex- 
amined deposed that their two leaders were 
hiding in Nan-an and Yuan-chou. Tele- 
graphic orders having been sent to the 
authorities of those places, both these men 
and a third were arrested. On account of 
the distance from the capital orders were 
given to try them on the spot aud report 
proceedings. 

Tn addition to these active measures tho 
memorialist has issued notifications per- 
mitting ignorant people who have accepted 
badges from the societies to surrender them 
to the authorities without fear of punish- 
ment. The country is now in a peaceful 
condition again, 

SEASONABLE RAIN IN ANHUL 

The Governor of Anhui reports that at 
about the end of May copious rains fell in 
both the north and the south of the pro- 
vince, There is no danger of want of water 
anywhere except in Hofei and Ch‘u Chow. 
In these localities the rain and snow of last 
winter were suficient for the wheat and bar- 
ley harvest, which has now been gathered, 
so that the spring taxes can be collected by 
the authorities, But on account of the 
great drought which prevailed there Tast 
Summer, an unusual supply of rain will bo 
required to fill the ponds for watering the 
rice crops; and the memorialist does not 
predict what condition of things will prevail 
in the autumn, 

9th August, 
DEATH OF TARTAR GENERAL RUNG-TANG. 

‘An Imperial Decree notices the recent 
death of Kung-t‘ang, late Military Go- 
vernor of the Province of Hei-lung Chiang. 
This officer had been transferred to the 
Generalship of the. Tartar Garrison at 
Hangehow, but died while on the way to 
his new post. Great regret is expressed 
by the Emperor, who orders that the late 
General shall receive all the marks of favour 
usually accorded to an officer of his rank, 
and sball be forgiven any penalties which 
he may have incurred in the performance 
of his oficial duties. The corpse will bo 
allowed to be brought into Peking for the 
celebration: of the funeral obsequies thei 
Promotion is granted to the deceased's 
son, who is an official in the Board of 
Punishment. 

FIRE AT CHOU-CHIA-K‘OU. 

The Governor of Honan reports the oc- 

currence of a very serious fireat the populous 
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and -busy town of Chou-chia-k‘ou. The Shanghai, August 10th, 1889. Garden Bridge.—The reports the 


affair took place in the middle of June. It 
jated through some carelessness in a 
general store. The flames quickly spread 
to the mat awnings and stalls in the im- 
Shediate Vicinity. ‘These were lifted by the 
violent wind which Was blowing at the time 
id’ scattered among the neighbouring 
‘streets, ten or eleven of which were thus 
Hivolved fm the conflagration. Fortunately 
all took place during the daytime so that 
the women and children were able to escape 
without dificulty. The local mandarin was 
occupied with his men in putting out the 
flames, when news was brought to him that 
his own official residence was burning. 
Hurying back he was in time to save his 
teal of office, but all the buildings were 
destroyed, excepting one or two clerks’ 
rooms and guest chambers. The Yellow 
River fivods last year had a very serious 
effect on the prosperity of the town and 
this misfortune coming so soon after- 
wards will be the cause of great sudlering. 
Orders have been given to ascertain exactly 
the extent of the calamity, and in the 
meantime the immediate wants of the 
population will be cared for. 

















MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
At the Meeting of the Council held in 


the Board Room, No. 23, Kiangse Road, 
Shanghai, on Tuesday, the 13th August, 
1889, at 4 o'clock p.in, 

Preseut Messrs. J, Macgregor (Chair- 
uu), BL (Adler, H. H- Joseph, W, 
McDonald, C. Overbeck, E. Wheeley, and 
the Secretary, 

The Minutes of the last meeting are read, 
contirmed, signed by the Chairman and 
passed for publication. 

Cash Statement for the past week is 
submitted, aud cheques for sundry accounts 
ure signed. 

District Police Station at Yang-tsze-po0.— 
Report by the Surveyor is submitted giving 
particulars of four different lots of land on 
the Yang-tsze-poo road which are suitable 
sitos for a district police station there, and 
which can be obtained on reasonable terms. 
‘The Surveyor recommends as the most 
suitable Lot 973 at the Northern end of 
the Yung-tsze-poo road, on the North 
West side of it, and adjoining the Creek. 
It is centrally’ situated for patrolling this 
road from the Camp to Wayside, and from 
the Camp to the Point, and the buildings 
to be erected on it can be so arranged as 
to obtain full advantage of any breeze from 
the South. The area of the lot is mow 
2. 7, 5, 6 exclusive of a footpath along the 
creek which was formerly included in 
making the area 3 mow, and the price 
‘Tis. 2,200.00, which sum has been offered 
for the lot by others, should the Council 
not wish to acquire it. 

‘The Chairman says that this report was 
circulated amongst the members in the 
course of last week, and as all were in 
favour of acquiring the lot recommended 
by the Surveyor he instructed the Secretary 
to write to the Owners offering them the 
price asked for it. 

‘The following correspondence is then 
road, and ordered to be published :— 

Shanghai, 9th August, 18 

Sin,—The Council are desirous of acquiring 
a lot of land asa site for a police station at 
the end of the Yang-tsze-poo road, and with 
this view I am directed to offer you the sum 
of Tis, 2,200 (Two thousand two hundred 
Tacls) for Lot 973 Title Deed 966, measuring 
2.7.6.6, and registered in the name of Messrs. 
Dyer and Clifford, which price the Counell 
understand the Hall and Holtz Co-operative 
Company are willing to accept for it. 

Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
R. F, Tuoxscrs, 
Secretary. 















AW. WW. Cuirrorp, Pat : 
Mavager, Hall & Holtz Co-operative Co. 


Sim,—In reply to your letter No.89/341, we 
will accept the stm of Two Thousand two 
hundred ‘Taels (Tis. 2,200) for the corner lot 
of Land, sittated at the nortliem end of the 
Yang-tze-poo Road, and said td measure 
mow 2.7.3.6—this lot fs numbered 973 and 
istered in our joint names in British Con- 
ular Title Deed No. 968. 
As already explained to Mr. A. Dallas we 
wish to reserve a right of way from our 
Adjacent Factory’ and land by the creek 
alongside the road, if it remain open, or over 
the road if it is Alled 3 

‘AS we have now a direct frontage to the 
Whangpoo River by another way, we are less 
likely to exercise this privilege, but having 
so mich land near the Bridge we consider it 
advisable to retain the right of access to the 
Yang-tze-poo Creek A letter from theCouneil 
recognising this, will be sufficient, 

Incase the creek alongside the road be 
filled up in front of this lot (to which we 
have no objection) some kind of drain under- 
neath would be necessary to carry off the 
creek overflow from heavy rains. 

Your faithfully, 

exry J. DYER, 0, 

WW, Cuaron } Mer 
Consented to by 
Tue Hatt, & Hourz C, Co. Lo., 
W. W. Crirroxp, 
Manager. 

R. F. Tuonavrs, Esq., 

Secretary Municipal Counell. 

Lighting North Kiangse Kowd,—The fol- 
lowing letter is read and ordered to be 
published 





Shanghai, 9th August, 1889. 

‘S1r,—We beg to draw the attention of the 

Council to the necessity of erecting gas lamps 

in the road newly made in continuation of 

North Kiangee Road (aorth of Tiendong 
) 


Since the opening of the road, the traffic 
has greatly increased and new houses are 
no provision has been made to light the place. 
We are Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 





being rapidly built in the locality, but so far | * 


Works Committee, Surveyor and Mr. C. 
B. Clarke upon the different designs for 
theGarden bridge, are ordered to be printed 
so as to be ready for circulation amongst 
the ratepayers before the special mesting 
is held. 


Public Gurden.—Letters from the Hono- 
rary Secretary of the Public Garden Com 
mittee is on the subject of the ad: 
mission of Chinese to the Garden, and it 
decided to reply that the Council do not 
see their way to alter existing arrange- 


ments. 
‘The Meeting then adjourned, 


Cattle in Native Dairies.—The following 
report is ordered to be published with the 
foregoing minutes :— 
aren oy Axbuatn kore ar rie Navive Da 
“we Shaughais 17th August 1680, 
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E. D. Sassoox & Co. 
R, F. THonnors, Esq., 
‘Secretary, Shanghai Municipal Council. 


Report by the Surveyor is read statin, 
that 3 lamps are required on this road, an 
recommending that 4 lamps should also be 
placed in the Tsung Ming road, and 1 in 
the North Szechuen road between the 
‘Tiendong and Tsung Ming roads. 

‘Decided to have the lainps erected as re- 
commended, and to inform Messrs. E. D. 
Sassoon & Go. that the Surveyor has been 
instructed to arrange with the Gas Com- 
pany for the lighting of the North Kiangse 
and Tsung Ming roads. 

Lighting Chapoo Road,—The following 
letter is read and ordered to be published : 
shanghai, 12th, August, 1889. 

We the undersigned residents 
in Chapoo Road 


beg to call the Council's 
attention to the bed lighting 


of that road. 
From the Electric Light Co.'s premises to the 
end of Boone Road a distance of about 300 
yards, there is only one lamp, which we find 
Utterly insufficient to light the whole length 
ofthe road. We therefore beg the Council 
will cause a number of lamps to be placed, 
sufficient to light the whole road. 
We are dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
R. F. pos Reeptos, 
M. pe Sovza, 
U. A. Vierna, 


F. X. Rozarto. 
R: F. Tuorscrs, Bq, 

‘Secretary, Municipal Council. 

Report by the Surveyor is read statin, 
that only 2 additional lamps are requi 
in this road, one between Woochang and 
Boone roads, and the other between Woo- 
chang and Tiendong roads. 

‘Decided to have these lamps erected, and 














Dear Sir, 

















to inform Mr. Remedios, etc., that the 
Surveyor has been instructed to arrange 
with the Gas Company for additional lamps 
in the Chapoo road. 


oy 


oad 


Locality of Datey 


ilge aid St. Georges Far 





have beet iuspected three times’ durin 
‘They are all Uealthy aud iu fairly good condition. 
Gronae Carnes, 
Aasietunt Laapector, 
Submitted, JL 


SHANGHAI VOLUNTEER CORPS. 
A meeting of the Shanghai Volunteer 
Corps for the purpose of electing a Com: 
manding Officer was held on Wednesday 
the Municipal Board Room, under the pre 
dency of Mr. Johu Macgregor. Awonget 
those also present were Captain Bright 
(Acting Commandant), Captain Hough, 
Captain Clarke, Lieut. Anderson, Lieut. 
Dowdall, Lieut. Gilby, Lieut. Lanning, 
Mr. C. Wedemeyer (Secretary) and about 
| 40 members. 
The Cuarmwax, in 














ening the meeting, 
called upon Captain Bright, as owe ac. 
quainted with the circumstances of the 
case, to state the position of affairs. 

Capt. Bricut aid that early in April 
last, their late commandant, Major Morri 
son, issued a circular announeing his resign- 











ation, in which he pointed out the 
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diftculty of giving that time to the corps 
which feirit demanded. Shortly after- 
wards,-the command of the corps was 
entrusted to him (the speaker), and several 
meetings of officers were held for the pur- 
pose of appointing a successor. None of 
those, however, who were regarded as most 
competent would allow themselves to be 
nominated. From his own experience he 
was certain that the command of the corps 
had hitherto involved a considerable expen- 
diture of time, aud he was equally certain 
that the person elected to the post must be 
literally master of hisown time. Under the 
circumstances, and in order to obviate such a 
difficulty in future, the officers petitioned the 
Council to increase and place in a more 
satisfactory basis the permanent staff of the 
corps. They asked for the services of a 
competent adjutant from the regular army 
and for two competent non-commissioned 
officers well up in their work. The Council, 
in reply, expressed themselves very will: 
ing to do all in their power to obtain the 
services of two non-commissioned officers 
from the regular army ; but they did not 
seo their way to obtain an adjutant as sug- 
gested. They promised, however, if the 
present drill season continued, to do all they 
could to obtain the services of an officer 
from Hongkong, " With this promise from 
the Council, the officers considered that 
the duties of commanding officer would be 
less burdensome, and, therefore, that the 
reasons which influenced Mr. Morrison in 
resigning would lose their furce. They 
accordingly addressed a letter to Mr. 
Morrison, asking him to allow himself to 
be re-nominated for the command oi the 
corps. ‘The following reply had been re- 
ceive 








Shanghai, 5th August. 

“T have to thank you sincerely for the 
very great and undeserved compliment 
you have paid me in inviting me to allow 
myself to be nominated for re-election as 
Commandant of the Volunteer Corps. 

“*T feel sure that the Volunteers and the 
Council will do all that they can to assist 
nding officer in the discharge of 
nd that therefore anyone ocet 
pying the post will be relieved of routine 
work to the full extent that he can reason- 
ably expect. On the other hand it occa- 
sionally happens that the performance of 
duties which cannot or, at all events, ought 
not to be delegated, interferes seriously 
with business arrangements ; aud if I were 
again in command, I could not promise in 
such case to make the Volunteers my first 
consideration. 

“It was my unwillingness tuask theCorps 
to make some concessions on this point 
which induced me to send in my resigna: 
tion in the spring; but if the members are 
willing to accept such services as, subject 
to this proviso, Iam prepared to render, I 
will promise to do all in my power for the 
advancement of the Corps, in the welfare 
of which I continue to take the deepest 
interest ; and if you think this is a fair 

roposal to make, I shall feel honoured by 
Being nominated for the post of command: 
officer. 
‘I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
“Your obedient servant, 


“G, James Morrison.” 


Capt. Briour, proceeding, said it only 
remained for him to nominate Mr. Morri- 
son; and he felt sure that nomination would 
receive ready support (applause). They 
could not do better than thank him for 
having come forward again, and show their 
appreciation of his past services by electing 
hita unanimously to the post of command- 
ing officer of the Shanghai Volunteer Corps 
an election which Mr. Morrison would 
be as proud to receive as they were to 
confer (applause). 

‘Capt Hovcu seconded the motion, which 
was carried unanimously, with loud ap- 
plause. No other name was submitted to 
the meeting. 






























'y | drill men and make them into mounted 


Major Mornisos, in returning thanks, 
said he should like to say a few words with 
reference to his resi and subsequent 
acceptance of the post. There was no. 
doubt a certain amount of routine work 
which had to be doue by the commanding 
officer ; but that would not fall more 
heavily upon him than upon any other 
member who undertook the post, and 
‘on the whole he was in as good a position 
‘as most people to devote the necessary time 
to those duties ; but it must be remember- 
ed that the arrangements made by the 
commanding officer with reference to 
parades or training seasons had to be 
attended to by him. He might make a 
rule that an ordinary member might make 
up for one Saturday afternoon parade by 
attending two evening drills ; but no such 
attendance on the part of the commanding 
officer would be sufiicient ; and to devote 
the necessary time to these engagements 
often interfered seriously with business. 
In writing the letter which had been read, 
he was asking them to believe that if at 
any future time he should appear to be lax 
in the performance of his duties, it would 
be that his business engagements would not 
permit him to do otherwise ; and that if 
either business or the Volunteers had to 
to the wall, it must be the Volunteers. 
robably no great difficulty would occur ; 
and he hoped he would be able to perform 
his duties in that way. Passing on to refer 
to one or two points connected with the 
Corps, the speakers pointed out the need of 
strengthening the Light Horse. There 
seemed to be's feeling on the part of riding 
men that they need not join the Light 
Horse at once, but that they could do 
s0 when they were wanted. He should 
like to point out that there was a great deal 
to be learnt with Light Horse 
duties ; and it must be with the Light Horse 
themselves to show this to the public. He 
was strongly of opinion that the Light 
Horse should be cavalry, and not mounted 
infantry. He took it that the only work 
they would ever have to do would be to 
suppress a street riot ; and for that pu 
mounted infantry would be useless, while 
cavalry would be very useful. If, as was 
the case 20 years ago, when the rebels were 
advancing, they had to hold a position out- 
side the town, mounted infantry would be 
useful. But,'in the event of such a con- 
tingency, there would be plenty of time to 

















fantry ; while cavalry work took years and 
years to learn, and in fact the main objec- 
tion to Volunteer cavalry was that its mem- 
bers were unable to give suficient time to 
the work. Therefore he did not suppose 
the Light Horse could ever be per- 
fect cavalry soldiers. He trusted that 
the matter would be taken up by those 
interested in it, and that men at the races, 
ager hunts &c would be induced to join 

ferring tothe otherbranches of the Corps, 
Major Morrison observed that the Artillery 
wasina very good state. The Infantry was ra- 
ther shortof numbers, butits only weak point 
was a want of smartness which, he was 
afraid, must always exist (unless they had 
a very efficient permanent staff), as there 
were no regular soldiers with whom the 
members could compare themselves and 
from whom they could lean. As to the 
permanent staff if they had an officer for a 
month during the training season, he had 
no doubt the standard would be greatly 
improved. They wanted an officer who 
would take the other officers in hand 
and talk to them as Captain Fletcher 
did to the Artillery last year. In con- 
clusion, Major Morrison observed that 
when a man was in a post and saw 











things going wrong, his business was to 
put things right and not to leave in a huff. 
He (the speaker) was quite sure they did 
not believe he had done that. He had 








resigned simply on account of the inter- 
ference of Volunteor duties with his busi- 





ness; and he came back again because 
he understood that, to some slight extent, 


as might be necessary, they would: allow 
him to let his business have the first call. 


Applause.) : 
meeting then terminated with a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman 





Smasements, 


SHANGHAI CRICKET CLUB. 

Saturday was a great day with the 
Shanghai Cricket, Club ; for was it not then 
that the Eleven was to do battle with an 
opposing Eleven of the Race Club? and 
was it not then that the exhausted comba- 
tants and their friends and fellow-members 
were to refresh themselves with a banquet 
followed by a smoking concert? And so 
all these things came to pass; whereof 
followeth the chronicle. 

Two o'clock was the time fixed for the 
match ; but everybody felt that not even 
for the sake of punctuality was it advisable 
to risk an attack of suustroke or heat apo- 
plexy. Even at a quarter to five, when 
play began, fielding was too hot to be plea- 
sant, and the play generally was, naturally 
and consequently, not of a high order of 
metit. ‘The Cricket Club, having the good 
fortune to win the toss, occupied tho 

‘ickets during two hours, the entire time of 
play ; buteven the moderate total (154) would 
have been materially reduced had all the 
chances offered been accepted. The first 
two batsmen were Orman and Black, who 
faced the bowling of Stewart and VW 
Runs came freely at first. Black obte 
three 2's in one over from Wade, whom he 
then hit to the on for4, but in that bowler's 
next over Black, who had made 13 out of 17, 
was clean bowled in attempting to hit to 
leg. F. Anderson, who joined Orman, hit 
the first ball he received for 4, to which 
his partner responded by two boundary 
hits in quick succession. Anderson next 
hit Wade to the on for 5—a very fine hit, 
‘This brought on Ogle in place of Wade, from 
wh bowling 32 out of 47 had been 
scored. The hitting continued, Orman 
getting Ogle nearly square for 4, and 
Anderson driving Stewart into the dini 
tent for another With the total at 63, 
however, Anderson was dismissed by Oglo, 
and four runs later Orman was caught at the 
wicket, after a stay of three-quarters of an 
hour. Smith and Woodward, who were now 
together, added runs steadily, and the 
total at the end of an hour's play was 80, 
At 90, Smith was caught from askyer at 

, and was succeeded by St. Croix, 
‘The hundred was reached at six o'clock, and 
at 112 St. Croix, who had scored 16 out of 
22 during his stay, was given out in response 
to an appeal for a catch at wicket, 
though the ball appeared to have touched 
ouly the bateman’s pad. Woodward's 
excellent innings was closed at 122 by a fine 
catch by Wood at third man, standing 
square, high up with one hand,’ At 6.46, 
when stumps and the match were drawn, 
the score stood at 164 for nine wickets, and 
was as follow: 








































cnicker cu! 
J, Orman, c, Wickham, b, Stewart 
Black, b, Wad 



















F. Smith, ©. Wood, b, Op, 
A. de St. Croix, c. ‘Wiekbaia, b. 
i. Marshall, - Reyuell, b Stewart 
W. Bates, not out 
D. Joues, c. Ogte, b. Stamart 
‘A. Anderson, ¢, aun b. Og! 
Bl Wed 








waSietettee 





‘Total (9 wkts.)....154 

W. H. Drummond did not bat. 

The Race Club team was as follows :—~A. 
P. Wood (Capt.), H. T. Wade, H. BR, 
Hearn, H.-J. Macray, R. G. Ogle, & 
Reynell, A Stewart, H.'H. Read, E. S. 
Perrott, E. Tomlin, and E. P. Wickham. 











There was a fairly large attendance, in- 
cluding several ladies. The Town Baud. 
under the direction of Chev. Vela, played 
on the ground during the afternom, 
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‘At half-past seven, about 100 members 
and friends sat down to dinner ina large 
marquee, erected close to the cricket pavi- 
lion and prettily illuminated with Chinese 
lanterns and opal globes. Mr. Arthur An- 
derson, President of the Club, took the 
chair, with Mr. J. M. Ringer, as the Senior 
Steward and representative of the Race Club, 
on his right hand. At the conclusion of 
the repast, 

The Chairman observed that this was the 
second annual dinner, and he was glad to 
aee it so numerously attended. He hoped 
it would be held every succeeding year 
and be even better attended. Speechmaking 
was not to be the order of the evening, 
Dut there was one toast to be proposed, 
and which was ‘Prosperity to kindred 
institutions, and especially to the Shang- 
hai Race Club” (applause). They had been 
indebted to that Club for many acts of 
kindness and many kind offices which they 
very much appreciated (applause). 

Mr. Ringer, in response, expressed the 
pleasure it had given and would always give 
the Race Club to extend any courtesy in 
itu powerto the Cricket Club, Hamouronaly 
referring to the match just concluded, the 
speaker said he had not felt very confident 
inthe success of his team: but when he 
remembered having seen an international 
match won by the steady play of two men, 
one of them with a damaged pastern-joint 
Qaughter), he felt that if good intentions 
were as efficacious for cricket as for 
pavin's-stones (renewed laughter), thematch 
Fould'h.2¥e been theirs, easily. 

Mr. Itin,7@t then proposed the health of 
the Grickez lub team, which was duly 











ket 
hopoured: ay then Adjourned to the cricket 
villos, which: tike the dining-tent, was 
Brilliant with flags ana’ Chinese lanterns of 
all sbapes and sizes, 1." taised floor of 
the building formed au ex, lent apa ie 
front of which the Presider, + 8s seated: 
supported on his right by ‘a Jarge bel 
which was occasionally brought #%0 Play 
with great effect, Humourous so: 
in the majority; but the gems w. 
Progrewme were Mr. Franks’ sing 
‘Dinah Doe” and “Sigh no more, ladies, 
and a quartette, by Messrs, Fleet, Franks, 
Ivy and Ringer, Mr. H. J. Sha 
“Waiting, waiting, waiting,” effectively 
introduced verses containing’ allusions to 
Rope shares and other local topics.‘ Auld 
Lang Syne” brought the day’s proceedings, 
which were @ coinplete success, to a close 
shortly before midnight. 
‘The programme was as follows . 
1.—Pianoforte Solo, Marche 
des Troubadours .. M 
2,—Song. Anchored 
3— y The Nice Old Maid ;) 
* That's the way to 
































Zoo 
5.—Recitation. 
stan Bar. 

6 —Song. Wiien the ships 





Fikret si" ear” Ft 
10.--Quartette. (repeated)... Messrs. leet, 
Pepranke, Ivy and Ringer. 







11.—Song. ‘The Man that. 
truck O'Hara Mr. Bat s. 
12— 5, * Killaloe... fa 
= 5 
: vs Tulloch. 
14 4 Waiting, 
ting, Waiting, H. J. Sharp. 
15.— 5 * Onld Ireland so 
Green .. » ” 
16— v — OnSentimental ” 
Sonj xy Bates. 
We | Ond “Lang 
Syne, (parody) ,, Such. 


* Given in response to anencore. 





8. Vv. C. 


Priv. Roalf, for the first time, with a total of 
53—the higher scorers being handicapped. 
‘There were fourteen competitors. The 
following are the scores over forty : 


200 yds. 500 yds. TI. 







Lieut Lanning 
Gilby 
Priv. Roalf 

» King 
Culshaw: 





Serg. Bowman. 
oy Edgar .....-...H49044-27 2532225-21—48 
Priv. Turubull.....4433443-25 3332542.22—47 
Carion....... .8344345-26 2503250-1743 








Correspondence. 


THE FLOODS IN SHANTUNG. 

To the Editor of the 
Norri-Cursa Dany News. 

Sm,—I seud you an important account 
of the recent outbreaks of the Yellow River, 
giving in detail a report of the places and 
extent of the various breaks from the per- 
soual observation of the writer. He went 
through a large portion of ‘the newly 
inundated districts, and describes in vivi 
terms what he saw'and heard. The whole 
aspect of the thing is strikingly given, and 
needed indeed only to be told as it really 
is, What is to be done is a serious ques- 
tion. The Government is called upon to 
rise to the occasion, and though through 
all the ages accustomed to these outbreak 
of China's Sorrow, and to repair then as 
they best could, “it is high time that 
they should avail themselves of the skill 
and experience now witl 
the more effectual remedying of the evi 

In the meansvhile the sufferers are crying 
for relief. The Government and native 
charity will no doubt largely interfere. It 
is their part to do it. However much our 
noble-minded and self-denying missionaries 
in the field are willing to continue their 
generous work, it is impossible that foreign 




















it has recently been. ‘The Government not 
only feels but acknowledges its responsibi- 
lity, and that ina remarkable inanner of 
ia, in Shantung, where it seems efforts 
a., @ made by the authorities to de away 
Wel _ al foreign aid whatsoever. 
righ. hed that the highest officials were 
Pio full sense of their duty in the 
roused to “d to the adoption of such mea- 
an vgld tend to mitigate or avert 


sures as wo." ; ; 
Mares eke wed onstay ly recurring calamity, 


Yours truly, 
War, My ™BBPAP. 








22nd August. 
‘Tsen-ping Hien, 2nd August, 1889. 

On the morning of the 19th of July I 
left this town in company with Mr. Harmon. 
bound for Pu.’tai and Po-hing on a mis- 
sionary journey. Going N.E. till near 
sunsetand being then within a shortdistance 
of Kao-yuan town we crossed the Siao Tsing 
Ho, and stopped and examined the banks, 
the height of the water and the strength of 
the current. * I should say the level of the 
water was ten feet (English) below the 
ridge of the bank and the water about 
four feet deep, moving say 1} to 2 imiles an 
hour. Rained all that night, all next day 
and part of the next night. There was 
also heavy rain on the 21st, impeding our 
journey and leaving the ground in a very 
sloppy condition; in fact we had to go 
along barefooted all the afternoon, At 
length we reached our destination and 
rewained in that neighbourhood for about 
seven or eight days. The crops were 
then splendid—better than for years past. 
‘The great soureo of alarm then above and 
below Pu-tai city was the height of the 














The usual monthly practice challen, 
‘cup of No. 3 Cv. was competed for on 
46th and 17th instant, and was won by 


water in the Yellow River, owing to the 
heavy rains before mentioned. It had 








their reach for | 


help can be again pleaded for and given as | 


It is only | 


English feet of the top of the bank. Of 
120 villages in Pu-tai country, lying along 
| its course between the Yellow River proper. 
jand the outer Imperial bank two miles 
farther inland, only two, or at most three, 
iwere left habitable. All the others had 
been submerged until the door lintels were 
not visible, the inhabitants of course all 
flying. The gradual rise of the waters had 
forced a considerable quantity to ooze out 
‘through and under the bank. Last winter 
this was thecase also. It themwet the ground 
for about 100 yards inland ; now it was 
oozing, or oozing and then spreading, for six 
| tonine hundred yards inland at the narrow- 
jest, and in some places this ooze-water 
| spread two miles and more over the ground. 
| The city of Pu-‘tai inside the bank, which 
| has a special loop-dyke to protect’ it, was 
then already half full of this ooze-water. 
!In many places the Imperial dyke showed 
' signs of giving way ; great efforts were being 
| made to strengthen it at all such places. 
| On the 26th of July we heard that dur- 
i ing that night the river had dropped two 
feet (English) and for a time there was 
general rejoicing, but quickly came the 
Tumour that the,banks had burst up stream, 
‘and then followed suspense in every one's 
| mind, notknowing whatmight follow. Short- 
ly after, official messengers camedownorder- 
ing the cessation of all expense on the 
| works, giving certain information that the 
river had burst on the southern side in 
| Chang-'kiu-hien, and that the waters were 
| coming east. Experience had shown the 
| people, of course generally, how the water 
| would come. I say generally because where 
it, had formerly during overflows run 
with a slack current the deposit would 
be considerable, and this would now appear 
as an elevation to force a change of course, 
| To what extent this did actually take place 
| T caunot say. 
| As soon as the water inside the great 
outer bank had dropped, it was found 
that between it and the bank propor 
| —that is, all along the inner space twomiles 
wide provided for overflow—there had been 
a deposit of about three feet (English) of 
mud left by the river during the past’ six 
| months, since it returned northward from 
Honan ‘in February‘last. This shows how 
the mere policy of just lazily handing over 
so much ground to the river to do what it 
likes with, eventually defeats itself, for 
now, that'three feet of deposit has to be 
headed by the water before it will run 
north-east again over that same overflow 











As to the rapidity of the inundation. Of 
course, up near the breach I have no means 
of judging, but it is certain that, althoug! 
one night sufticed to swell the streams 
coming down from the west, yet it was 
from three to four days before there was 
anything like a flood apparent—an expanse 
of water very wide—say ninety miles below 

“a breach where we were. Of course it 
th.” “9 fill up every hollow as it came along. 
ad the <frople ay, the day before 1 
Theard . tits width on the north side 
came away, bout two miles during one 
had increased .. -ht that very slow. 
ht. They thou, T happened to be on a 
_ Mr. Harmon and. “yo danger, about 
ridge where there was “ern edge, aud 
three miles from the nortu. — en achieved 
the object of my visithaving be = 30th of 
I Prepared to retum here on the 
July, leaving him to go farther north. 4 

At was exceedingly difficult to get inform, 
ation as to where extemporised means could 
be had for crossing the flood to go home, 
bet I at last decided to make for 
Tien-chén—a market town in Pu-tai-hsien. 
There I first saw the water outside the 
dammed south-gate and the . following 
morning, i.e. July 3ist, I went aboard the - 
shaky, leaky old catamaran that was to 
carry Us over. 

We had twelve to fifteen English miles to 
go, and it took from seven in the morning 
fill dark to get across to the southern bank, 
including a delay of two hours during an 

















then swollen to within less than threa 


extra heavy downpour, The entire distatice 
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was done on the water without change of 
boat. We followed the course of the 
roads—i.e. where roads had beén. The 
first five miles, being the most favoured 
art, was through the érops, the water 
eing faicly clear; all beans, stan 
about one foot high, were submerged. 
All cotton that was at all visible was half 
submerged. Corn (yellow millet) three feet 
high, that was at all visible, had little more. 
than’ the ears out of the water. The tall 
red-millet or sorghum that was visible had 
mostly about three feet of stalk besides the 
ear above the surface—the pollen still 
hanging to it, and very few ears as yet 
developed into grain. The flood had come 
too soon to allow of the grain being deve- 
loped enough to use ; if otherwise the people 
might have either waded in, or gone on 
rafts or sampans, to rescue the ears and 
some of the stalks, Another ten days uj 
there in that region would have altered al 
that; as it is, the stalks will not have 
even substance for firewood, they tell 
me. Of course we passed through im- 
mense tracts where nothing was visible but 
the tall red millet-tops say about three 
feet exposed, all else totally below water. 
As to depth, the general impression I got 
was that the average would be five feet or 
five feet six inches English. 

As we neared the centre the water got 
yellower, until at last we came to a broad 
expanse say two miles wide, very yellow, 
quite turbid, running east two or three miles 

er hour, and with waves on it caused 
if the wind driving against the current. 

faving passed this stretch we again went 
through another band of cultivation, part 
half over water as on the northern side. 

Along our whole route villages were 
everywhere to be seen, apparently the 
people all still in them. Some few villages 
were on elevations that put the inhabited 
space completely above the water level, 
others were on slight elevations that left 
the level of the street say a foot under the 
flood level; but the majority had to trust 
to dams to keep the water from being 
two or three feet deep in the streets. 
saw quite a number of people baling the 
water out of their courts with that swinging- 
basket arrangement they use so much for 
irrigating. : 

As to the prospect of a further rise 
of the water, the Chinese say that at 
present the water rushes down from the 
Yellow River into the flooded space, and 
that it will not merely flow over until. the 
main body of the waters has reached, filled 
up the space inside, and overflowed a ridge 
north of Lo-an city, which is the highest 
point it will encounter going eastward, I 
noticed that when we approached the Siao 
‘Tsing Ho, and entered it through a breach 
in its banks, we descended about nine 
inches and when we emerged at the 
other side through the south bank, we 
again descended about one foot (English). 

fevertheless, though the water had not 
yet reached its height, the villagers on the 
southern shore say that this time the 
inundation had trespassed farther south 
than ever before, and of course, from the 
above, must go yet farther. 

On tho boat with me crossing was a 
small official—a deputy sent down by the 
Governor to investigate the state of matters 
on the upper section of the flood. He had 
been to the breach in the southern bank 
and told me there were thirteen openings 
through which the water poured out—all 
in line; and covering quite a length of 
bank ; the water had not only run eastward 
but had made a return and run backward 
on low ground to the west until it met 
ridge 20 li off that stopped it. This of course 
will make it impossible to get dry earth 
near the breaches—i.e., none to be had 
within six miles of them—anything but an 
encouraging prospect to the repairers. 

I estimated the populated and arable 
space flooded to be from 2,000 to 2,300 
square miles, and I suppose the sufferers 
say about 300,000 people, That, of course, 























We | j, 


Teaves out the waste parts of the flooded 
district, the last 30 or 40 miles next the 
sea coast, both as to area and population, 

‘The particalars { have given are either 
things that I saw myself, heard from eye- 
witnesses, or points on which native testi- 
mony at Various points wholly unconnected 
was found similar. 

Of the locality or extent of the breach 
on the north side I could gain no trust- 
worthy information, nor as to the direc- 
tion the water had taken northward. 

Crossing over on the boat the only other 
passengers we had were three disreputable 
Tooking fellows who apparently were losing 
no time about their business, bad weather 
or not. The whole set were one gang 
engaged in negotiating for the sale of women 
and children—regular brokers coming down 
from Chih-li with orders to fill—or, (for 
they had plenty of money with them) per- 
haps coming back after having ‘‘placed” 
some of the unfortunates they had specu- 
lated in—but any way a horrible grim 
feature in the whole outlook even to just 
think of what those men must have been 
pondering when they looked at the scene 
of their future bargainings. Everyone else, 
despite the rain coming down on us in 
torrents, had something to say all the time 
about the distress of others, but not one of 
those three uttered a syllable on it all day. 


Atrrep G. Jow 















Miscellaneous. 





EXPLOSION ON THE RIVER. 


A boiler explosion occurred on the river 
on Saturday afternoon at aboutaquarter past 
6 o'clock, and was attended with lament- 
able loss of life, during the trial trip of a 
steam launch ‘called the Chi-chvan or 


“ Benevolent Streams.” Some time ago a 


mandarin from Hangchow wanted a 
launch built and he invited aChinese 
supply his want. ‘The price he was willing 
to pay was considered by the native firm 
plied to too low and they told him 
that a launch of the size he required could 
not be made properly for the money. The 
mandarin went elsewhere, and finally bar- 
i /ho carried on the 
nd copper smith in 
alane opposite Hunt's Wharf, to build and 
engine the boat for Tis. 2,800. The 
launch was 55 feet long and the boiler 
had been built some time ago Hy, a Chinese 
firm on the Soochow Creek for another 
launch, but as it would notkeep steam, it had 
been rejected. According to a remark made 
after the accident by the surviving fireman 
the boiler was intended to carry 160 pounds 
of steam. How far this is correct, we are not 
in a position to state, because this fireman 
was suffering from’ severe fright at tho 
time, and was laughing and swearing by 
turns. 

‘The boat was nearly ready on Saturday 
morning and apparently only wanted a 
steam gauge to complete the engine depart- 
ment, but the builder declined to purchase 
@ good gauge as it was considered too 
expensive, and it is believed that he 
bought a second-hand one somewhere, and 
consequently it could not be relied upon, 
though no one can say for certain that this 
was actually the case, because all those who 
knew anything about it are dead. Tho 
launch started on a trial trip on Saturday 
afternoon, and there were on board eight 
men connected with Dong Mow’s, that is 
the master of the shop, his wife’s younger 
brother, and six workmen and boys. 
There were a Weiyuan representing the 
owner of the boat, with two of his Hangchow 
friends, one engineer and two firemen, a 
tailor who made the cushions for the 




















launch, and a number of guests, making in 
all somewhere about thirty people on board 
at the time of the accident. ‘The launch 
steamed up to Kin-lee-yuen without ac- 


landed at the Foochow Road jetty. The 
re ecerdat dows thease ‘inst the 
flood tide and passed between the Fungshun, 
which was moored to the Old Dock Buoy, 
and the Kuling. A number of guests in 
long robes showing that they belonged to 
the better class were sitting in the bow of 
the launch while @ fireman who had been 
overcome with the heat, had come up on 
deck and was sitting aft. Suddenly a dull 
thud was heard by people on shore and 
afloat in the vicinity and then a volume of 
steam shot up, while high above it rose » 
conft mass in the shape of an inverted 
cone, of wood and iron, prominent among 
it being the body of a Chinaman which rose 
as highas the Fungshun’s mast, and a large 

jiece of the launch’s boiler, for the latter 
Tad exploded. 

The concussion was felt severely on board 
the steamers alongside the Associated 
Wharves, and on board the Receiving Ship 
Yuen Fah. In one vessel, the officers were 
at dinner and they rushed on deck under 
the impression that some vessel had run 
into them, so violent was the concussion, 
The explosion was witnessed by many 
people and those who coud, hastened to 
the scene to render assistance. One eye 
witness says that only four or five peoplo 
came to the surface and they were rescued. 
The Chief Officer of the Fungshun jumped 
into a sampan and saved the fireman who: 
had been sitting aft. This man was in a 
great rage with the engineer because he: 
said the latter had carried too much steam.. 
He has since stated that he expostulated: 

‘ith the engineer but the latter told him 
to mind his own business. The other men 
who were picked up in the water were taken 
to the Hospitals. One was not much hurt 
but two others were fearfully scalded, 
one of them being the Weiyuen. An- 
other was a brass fitter, and he is burnt: 
all over the body, and now lies in St. 
Luke's Hospital. How many really were 
‘on board at the time, it is impossible to 
tell, but ten bodies have been recovered, 
Among these dead or missing are Dong ° 
Mow, the builder, and six men belon, 
ing to Dong Mow’s shop, also the engi- 
neer avd one fire and the tailor 
making ten persons, Nine of the bodies 
which were recovered were taken to a 
piece of ground in Li Hongkew, nearly op- 
posite the Filature and they wer fear- 
fully scalded, the clothing being almost 
wholly torn off, while there were wounds, 
of them, 
supposed that at the timo of tlie: 
accident those on board were trying to 
Bass  cargo-boat tug going in the same 

lirection. 

Of course, after the explosion, there wasa 
great deal of wreckage floating’ about and 
sampanmen and cargo-bontmien eagerly 
busied themselves picking up pieces of the 
wreck, One piece of the launch measuring 
some twenty eight feot long is now at the 
Hongkew Station. Two men are at the 
Shantung Road Hospital, and one of them is 
severely scalded, while the other has a few 
injuries about hi The man that Mr. 
Frahm, Chief Officer of the Fungshun, 
dragged into his boat, had been sup- 
ported in the water by Mr. F. Hanisch; 
till Mr. Frahm arrived on the scene. One 
rong had heard the explosion, and 
jooking out of his window, saw a’ piece 
of the boiler in the air. 
saved had an iron rod 
his boot, but beyond king and a few 
slight cuts, he was not hurt. ic 

Most of the bodies recovered have been _ 
cofined and taken away. ‘The body of t he 
tailor, we are told, exhibited no marks of 
injury. According to native report some 
twelve people are still missing. 





























One of the men 






Since the above was written the body of 
another victim by the explosion of s launch 





cident, and on the down trip three of the 
workmen went on shore ina sampan, end 


on Saturday was found in the Hongkew 
Creek Monday morning. With nerd to 
the boiler we learn that it ‘bequ 
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‘examined by a foreign firm some time ago, 
and pronounced unsafe. 

‘Aforeigner reports having passed a dead 
body’ floating in the river in the vicinity of 
Formham's lower Dock, "This may be 
another of the victims of the explosion on 
Saturday. 








CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. 
sg 
THE ABSENCE OF ALTRUISM. 

Altruism, which has of late become a 
very popular term in Western lands, is 
defined as ‘regard for others, both natural 
and moral; devotion to the interests of 
others ; unselfishness ; opposed to egoism.’ 
The Confucian classics contain several ex. 
plicit nitions of the principle, that 
what one does not wish done to himself, he 
should not to do others. This is the gold- 
en tule in its negative form, and is one of 
the high-water marks of Chinese morality. 
The practice of the Chinese, like that of 
other people, does not come up to their 
theoretical standard. What that practice 
is, and how far it fails to coaform to those 
standards, can only be ascertained by a 
wide survey of their social life. However 
wide such a survey may be, it is always 
open to the objection that it is not wide 
enough, for there can-be no generalisation 
ghat takes account of more than an infini- 
tesimal part of even the known facts ; and 
in regard to the social life of the Chi- 
nese there is much which is not known at 
all, aud much more which is known imper- 
feetly. is one of the most import- 
ant und likewise one of the last character- 
istics of the Chinese, to which we wish to 
draw attention, we must bespeak the 
reader's considerate attention, once again 
assuring him that the views presented have 
not been suddenly reached, but are the 
results of the slow accumulation of evidence 
too strong and too varied to be ignored or 
resisted. It must ever be borne in mind 
that the population of China is dense. 
‘The disasters of flood and famine are of 
periodical occurrence in almost all parts of 
the empire. The Chinese desire for pos- 
terity is 80 overmastering a passion, that 
circumstances which ought to operate as an 
fectual check upon population, and which 
in many other countries would do 80, 
appear to be in China relatively ineficient 
for that purpose. ‘The very poorest people 
continue to marry their ‘children at an 
early age and these children bring up large 
fanuilies, just as if there were any provi- 
sion for their maintenance. The result of 

ene and other causes is, that o la 
proportion of the population lives in the 
most literal sense from hand to mouth. 
This may be said to be the universal 
condition of day labourers, and it is a con- 
dition from which there appears to be no 
lity of escape. No foreigner can 
[ong deat with the ordivary Chinese whom 
ho everywhere meets, without at once be- 
coming aware of the fact that hardly any 
fone has any ready money. The moment 
that anything whatever is to be done, the 
first demand is for cash, that those who 
are to do it may get something to eat, the 
resumiption being that as yet they have 
d nothing. It is often very hard even 
for well-to-do people to raise the most 
moderate sums of money, when it suddenly 
‘becomes necessary tv do so. There is a 
most significant expression commonly em- 
ployed on such occasions, which speaks of a 
man who is obliged to collect a sum 
with which to prosecute a law-suit, to 
arrange fur a funeral, and the like, as 
‘putting through a famine,’ that is, acting 
like a starving person, ‘in the urgency 
and persisteney of his demands for help. 
None but those who are well off ever e: 
pect to be able to manage affairs of this 
sort without assistance. Side by side with 
this chronic need of money, is the correla- 
tive fact that the great mass of the people 
with whom foreigners come into contact, ap- 















































‘pear to be more or less deeply in debt. The 
universal necessity for borrowing money 
is balanced by the universal necessity for 
Tending it. Considering the great and con- 
stant risks involved, it is amazing with what 
facility money is borrowed and lent, by all 
classes of people. This is due in part to 
the absence of those forms of investment, 
such as savings banks which in occidental 
lands now bring the possibility of reason- 
ably safe deposit within the reach of the 
poorest people. But the promiscuous loan- 
ing of money is accompanied by a condi- 
tion to which reference has been already 
made, in speaking of the lack of mutual 
confidence, to wit the high rate of interest. 
While three per cent. a month, or even 
more, is a common rate, in special cases 
and for peculiar exigencies the charge is 
much higher, rising it is said in some in- 
stances to the ruinous extortion of one per 
cent. a day. Hopeless poverty is the most 
prominent fact in the Chinese Empire, and 
the bearing of this fact upon the relations 
of the people to one another must be evi- 
dent to the most careless observer. People 
who have no visible means of support, or 
no means which are at all adequate, and 
who have no idea where their next meal is 
to come from, are not in any part of the 
lanet distinguished for their ‘altruism.’ 
he result of the pressure for the means of 
subsistence, and of the habits which this 
pressure cultivates and fixes, even after the 
immediate demand is no longer urgent, isto 
bring life down toa hard materialistic basis, 
in which money and food are the prowinent 
facts. Money and food are in fact the two foci 
of Chinese ellipse, and it is about them 
as centres that the whole social life of the 
people revolves. In speaking of filial piety 
among the Chinese, we have endeavoured 
to do justice to the strong moral convictions 
of the people in general as to the duty of 
proper treatment of the aged. Perhaps 
there is no other subject to which the 
national conscience 80 quickly and so 
uniformly responds. Yet whoever has the 
opportunity of intimate acquaintance with 
the inner aspects of Chinese social life, i: 
well aware that it is not uncommon to 
rents who are insufficiently provided with 
food. ‘The writer is personally acquainted 
with several such, and the facts are certi- 
fied not only by the affirmation of the old 
people themselves, but by the general 
consensus of the neighbours who are 
in all cases thorough! i 
particulars. Cases of harsh treatment of 
parents, even to the extent of beating them 
can be heard of by careful and judicious 
enquiry, but they are certainly not very 
common, and in such cases the sentiment of 
ly, the clan, and the village is 
against the offenders, although they 
tometimes escape punishment. fn the 
Hsien district where the writer lives, there 
have been two instances of this sort within 
recent years. In one of them, a man after 
‘beating his own mother, took a gun and shot 
at her, but was compelled by public opinion 
to run away from home. He subsequently 
returned, made an apology through an 
uncle, and he and his mother are still 
living together and since then he has never 
once tried to kill her! In another village 
but a few miles distant from this one a 
wealthy man not many years ago actually 
killed his father with an axe, use he 
was ashamed of the old man’s poverty 
stricken appearance! In this case the guilty 
son was sent to the provincial capital for 
trial and was executed by the slicing pro- 
cess. On the other hand, in the same town 
with the man who shot at his mother, lives 
a dumb man, whose zeal ir caring for his 
aged mother has long since attracted 
public notice ; and by means of a repre- 
sentation of the local magistrate, the dumb 
man has been honoured by the hanging of a 
lacquered tablet over his humble door, cer 
tifying to his virtues. In the village where 









































these lines are written, lives an old lady 
seventy-two years of age, who has been for 
almost a generation a refugee from her 


home. She is entirely blind, and has 
been so for many years, and yet she con- 
trives to cook, make her own trifling pur- 
chases, spin thread, which she sells at the 
markets, and laboriously gather fuel a 
straw ata time, wherever she can find it. 
It is impossible even for a Chinese to live 
in_a condition of greater ‘bitterness’ than 
this old woman, whose existence has only 
been prolonged by the kindness of some of 
her neighbours. Yet the object of this 
kindness has two sous living, who at last 
accounts were perfectly aware of their 
mother’s condition, in which they have 
never taken the smallest interest and with 
whom they have not even communicated, 
for more than twenty years, There is a 
tradition of an old lady who remarked of 
the doctrine of total depravity, that it is 
very good one, ‘if it is cnly lived up to. 
‘The same observation might be made with 
justice on the Chi age thoory of filial piety. 
Tt was a saying of Geo. D. Prentice, a 
distinguished Kentucky editor, that man 
was the principal object in creation, woman 
being merely **a side issue.” The phrase 
is a literal expression of the position of a 
wife in a Chinese family. The object had 
i view innastsimouy 6 ihe hunile of tbe 
girl is to get rid of supporting her. The 
object on the part of the husband's family 
is to propagate that family. These objects 
are not in themselves oy en to criticism, ex- 
cept on the ground of a too complete 
occupation of the field of human motives. 
But in China no one indulges in any illusions 
on the subject. ‘That which is true of mar- 
riages of those in the ordinary walks of 
life,’ is pre-eminently true of the poorer 
clasdes, “It is a common observation in 
»gard to a widow who has re-married, that 
now she will notstarve.” It is a popular 
proverb that a second husband and a 
second wife are husband and wife only as 
long as there is anything to eat ; when the 
food supply fails, each shifts for him or her- 
self. In times of famine relief, cases have 
often been observed where the husband 
‘simply abandons the wife and the children, 
leaving them to pick up a wretched subsis: 
tence, or to starve. In many instances 
daughters-in-law were sent back to 
their mothers’ family to be support- 
ed or starved as the event might be. 
‘She is your daughter—take care of her 
yourself.’ Iu otlier cases where special 
food was given by distributors of famine 
relief to women who were nursing small 
infants, it was sometimes found that this 
allowance had been taken from the women, 
and devoured by the men, although these 
stances were probably exceptional. While 
it would be obviously unfair to judge a 
people only by the phenomena of such 
years as those of great famine, there is an 
important sense in which such occasions 
are a species of touchstone by which the 
underlying principles of social life may be 
ascertained with more accuracy and cer- 
tainty than on ordinary occasions. The 
sale of wives and of children in China 
is a practice not confined to years 
of peculiar distress, but during those 
years it is carried on to an extent which 
throws all ordinary transactions of this 
nature into insignificance. It is perfectly 
well known to those acquainted with the 
facts, that during the early part of the 
current year, in many districts stricken 
with a famine only less grievous than those 
of eleven and twelve years ago, the sale of 
women and children was conducted as 
openly as that of mules and doukeys, the 
only essential difference being that’ the 
former were not driven to market. Durin, 
the great famine of 1878, which extendes 
over nearly all parts of the three most 
northern provinces, as well as further 
south, so great, a trafic sprang up in 
women and girls who were exported 
to the central provinces, that in some 
places it was difticult to hire a cart, 
as they had all been engaged in the trans: 




































portation of the newly purchased females 
to the regions where they were to ba 
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disposed of. These transactions must not 
be confounded with the trade in girls which 

exists in Singapore and Hongkong and 

elsewhere, and which it is so difficult for 

British officers to detect and break up. In 

the cases to which reference is now made, 

young women were taken from a region 

where they were in a condition of starva- 

tion, and where the population was too | 
redundant, to a region which had been 

depopulated by the T'ai-p'ing rebels, and 

where for many years wives had been hard 

to procure. It is one of the most melan- 

choly features of this strange state of affairs, 

that the enforced sales of members of 

Chinese families to distant provinces was 

probably the best thing for all parties, and | 
perhaps the only way in which the ‘lives ) 
Poth of those who were sold as well as the 
lives of those who sold them, could be 
preserved. 

In speaking of the Chinese theory 
and practice of filial piety, references 
have been made to that singular per- 
version of human nature, by which 
the birth of one half of the children 
of China is regarded by their parents | 
as a calamity, Daughters in China 
are from the beginning of their existence 
more or less unwelcome. This fact has a 
most important bearing on their whole 
subsequent career, and furnishes many | 
significant illustrations of the absence of | 
altruism. The details of customs in various | 
localities differ widely, so that generalisa- 
tions hero as elsewhere are precarious, but 
the principles are doubtless substantially 
the same, The age at which marriages 
take place in China is very much earlier 
than that in Western lands, though we have 
never heard of anything in China at all, 
comparable to the Terrible child-marriages 
of India, But in some regions, it is 
the fashion to marry tho boys at the age of | 
from fifteen to twenty or even younger, 
while the girls to whom they are married | 
are several years their seniors. No one will 
give any explanation of this eccentricity, 
unless it be that contained in a popular 
proverb about the man who buys a donkey 
‘and rides on ita neck instead of close to the 
tail, in Chinese fashion—namely, that * he 
likes that way best.’ But in the case of 
adult brides yoked to adolescent bride- 
grooms, the reasons for the practice are 
easy to be understood, when once ascer- 
tained. It is the family of the boy, that 
‘holds up its head,’ and that of the girl 
must take such terms as it can get. A 
daughter-in-law is regarded as a servant for 
the whole family, which is precisely her 
position, and in ‘getting a servant, it is 
‘Obviously desirable to go one who is strong 
and well grown, and who has already been 
taughtthe domestic accomplishment of cook- 
ing, sewing, and whatever industries may 
‘be the means of livelihood in that particular 
region, rather than a child who has little 
strength or capacity. Thus we have known 
‘of a case where a buxom young woman of 
twenty was married to @ slip of boy 
literally only half her age, and in the early 
years of their wedded life she had the 
Pleasure of nursing him through the small- 
pox, which is considered as a disease of 
infancy! Mothers and daughters who pass 
their days in the narrow confinement of a 
Chinese court, under the conditions of 
Chinese life, are not likely to lack topics of 
ement, in which abusive language is 
indulged in with a freedom which the 
unconstraint of every-day life tends to 
promote. It is a popular saying, full of 
significance to those who know Chinese 
homes, that a mother cannot by reviling her 
own daughter make her cease to be her 
own daughter! When a daughter is once 
married, she is regarded as having no more 
relations with her family, than those which 
are inseparable from community of origin. 
There isa deep-seated reason for omitting 
daughters from all family registers. She 
is no longer our daughter, but the daughter- 
‘inlaw of some one else. Human nature 

















































mother’s home, at more or less frequent 
intervals, according to the local usage. In 
some districts these visits are very numer- 
ous and very prolonged, while in others 
the custom seems to be to make them as 
few as possible, and liable to almost com- 
plete suspensiot, for long periods in case of 
& death in the family. “But whatever the 
details of usage, the principle holds good, 
that the daughter-in-law belongs to the 
family of which she has become a part. 
When she goes to her mother's home, she 
goes on a strictly business basis. She takes 
with her it may be a quantity of sewing for 
her husband's family, which the wife's 
family must help her get throagh with. 
She is accompanied on each of these visits 
by as many of her children as possible, 


|both to have her take care of them, 


and to have them out of the way when 
she is not at hand to look after them, 
and most especially to have them fed at 
the expense of the family of the maternal 
randmother for as long a time as possible. 
In regions where visits of this surt are 
frequent, and where there are many daugh- 
tersina family, their constant raids on the 
‘old home are a source of perpetual terror to 
the whole family, and a serious tax on the 
common resources. For this reason these 
visits are often discouraged by the father 
and the brothers, while secretly favoured 
by the mothers. "But as local custom fixes 
for them certain epochs, such as a detini 
date after the New Year, special feast da; 
ete., the visits cannot be interdicted. 
weary woman whose occupation of making 
meat dumplings for sale at the daily 
markets always obliged her to rise long be- 
fore daylight, and who was not infrequent- 
ly visited by her married daughters with 
their troops of little ones, some of whom 
spent the night in tumbling over their poor 
grandmother (because their mothers ‘could 
not take care of so many’), complained to 
the writer of the grievous nature of the 
burden. To the natural inquiry why she 
did not send them home when they became 
so troublesome, she remarked with evident 
sincerity, ‘*I can’t succeed in pushing them 
ont!” When the daughter-in-law returns 
to her mother-in-law it is true of 
her, as the adage says of a thief, that 
she never comes back empty-handed. She 
must take @ present of some sort for her 
mother- w, generally food. Neglect of 
this established rite, or inability to comply 
with it, will soon ilt in dramatic scen 
Ifthe daughter is married into a family 
which is poor, or which has become so, 
and if she has brothers who are married, 
she will find that her visits to her mother, 
are, in the language of the physi 
‘contra-indicated.’ There is war between 
the daughters-in-law of a family, and the 
married sisters of the same family, like 
that between the Philistines and the child- 
ren of Israel, each regarding the territory 
as peculiarly its own, and the other party 
‘as interlopers. If the daughters-in-law are 
strong enough to do so, they will, like the 
Philistines, levy a tax upon the enemy 
whom they cannot altogether exterminate 
or drive out. A woman with whom the 
writer has long been acquainted informed 
him not long ago that for a year and a half 
she had been forbidden by the wives of her 
brothers from visiting her aged mother, 
who was blind and unable to travel the two 
or three miles necessary to go to see her 
daughter! The reason for this embargo 
was the deep poverty of the daughter, who 
was unable to bring a present when she 
came, albeit she should have taken a pre- 
sent back with her when she returned 
to her mother-in-law. In order to make 
the present which will render her visits to 
her mother’s family agreeable all round, 
the daughter-in,law is sometimes obliged 
to steal something from the family .of the 
mother-in-] When this is discovered, it 
will result in an ‘unpleasantness.’ If it is 
not specifically discovered, it is suspected, 
and is called by the yeneric name of ‘leak- 






















































will assert itself, in requiring visits to the 


at-the-bottom’, in allusion to the difficulty 





of detection, and to the seriousness of ite 
results if continued. It is a proverb that 
no family can stand the strain of a con- 
tinued ‘bottom-leak.’ One of the facetie 
of the Chinese represents two old women 
as meeting after a long separation, and 
making inquiries as to each other's fem- 
ilies. ‘How’ is your son’s business?’ saya 
oue, ‘and what kind of « daughter-in-law 
have you?’ ‘My son’s business is fairly 
good,” was the reply, ‘but the daughter-in- 
law is bad—she steals from us to give to her 
mother.’ ‘And your married daughter, 
how is it with her?’ ‘Ah!’ was the reply, 
«If it were not for the help we get from her, tee 
shunld not be able to get onat alt!” Tn speak- 
ing of the absence of sympathy, reference 
was made to the bitter lot of Chinese con- 
cubines. The term used to denote the re- 
lation between wives and concubines, is 
that most expressive phrase, ‘sipping vine- 
gar.” This is proverbially a ‘thing to be 
avoided’, and from this association, that 
phrase has come to be employed as a eu- 
phemism for vinegar, as when a waiter 
enquires of a guest at an inn what he 

















wishes for his meal, he asks, “Do you 
want the ‘thing-to-be-avoided’}” But the 
certainty of trouble in the family is by no 





means confined to the occasions when prin- 
cipal and secondary wives are to be found 
jliving in the same establishmeut, The 
Chinese believe that the graves of succes- 
sive wives should be placed at a due dis- 
tance from each other, until their common 
husband has died, when the bodies are 
ito be taken up, and may be placed on 
each side of him. The theory is that 








‘e'en in their ashes live their wonted 


fires,’ and that the ghosts of wives so 
buried as to be adjacent to one another, with 
no intervening husband as peace-maker, 
would be certain to maintain a war which 
would render the lives of surviving mem- 
j bers of the family scarcely worth living. 
At first sight this may appear merely 
curious superstition, with no e: bear- 
ing on practical affairs, but it is in reality 
‘8 most serious matter, and one which enters 
j into the marrow of one's existence. 

‘The writer is acquainted with a Chinese 
whoignored this superstition, and buried his 
| second wife alongside the first. The neigh- 

Dours of the mother of the second wife, 
filled her ears with the prophecies of the 
most deadly disaster, if this state of this 
were to be tolerated. She and her friends 
came to the village where the husband of 
the deceased woman lived, expostulated, 
threatened and besought him by turns, to 
move the corpse of his late wife, away from 
the fury of the former one. ‘They assured 
that his late wife 
seen in her native 
was most imminent. Irritated by 
clamour, and being naturally of an obsti 
disposition, the husband refused to comp! 
with their request, but at, last conser tod 
to accompany them to their village, 
witness the alleged outbreak of the spirit, 
which he promised to quell. He remained 
two days, during which time all was per- 
fectly quiet, but he had not gone a quarter 
of a mile on his way home, than he was 
sent after in haste, on the alleged ground 
is ghost had broken loose 
again. As no external evidence was offered 
to him of the supposed trouble, he posi- 
tively refused to move the body, and the 
matter was allowed to drop. It has been 
already remarked elsewhere that the beat- 
ing of Chinese wives by their husbands is 
regarded as a matter of course. One_of 
the first questions which is asked of foreign 
ladies, by the Chinese women with whom 
they Become well acquainted, is, ‘* Does he 
not beat you?” The replies are generally 
received with incredulity. On one occasion 
when these enquiries had been made and * 
answered as usual, none of the Chinese 
women present could boast of not haviny 
been beaten, except the old grand- 
mother who was more than eighty years 
of age. Her recipe was of the simplest 
description, but for a Chinese women 
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most difficult, to wit to hold her tongue. 
‘There are probably very few Chinese 
women to whom this method ever occur- 
red, or who would be capable of adopting 
it if it had occurred to them. ‘ When you 
are young, and just married,” said the old 
lady, ‘* your husband does not like to beat 
you. When you get older and have a troop 
of children, if he beats you they all come 
out shrieking and msking such a clamour 
that he dislikes to face it. And when you 
are old, he does not care to begin for the 
firat time, and there, you are, never having 
been beaten all your life!” Unfurtunately 
this sound doniestic philosophy is for the 
most part theoretical. Knowin.g that one of 
the sons of this old lady hada wife who 
was a thorn in the ficsh, the writer 
once enquired a little ‘gto’ their matri- 
monial relations, an, ascertained what 
was indeed a mr,tter of general no- 
toriety among the inhabitants of the large 
town in which t'gey lived, that these rela- 
tions were at times what the diplomatists 
term *stre ‘The husband was a man 
of some €4ucation, less than forty years of 
age, bis wife » woman rather taller than 
‘himself, and not unpleasing in appearance. 
‘Tiaere was neveranythingin theirdemeanour 
to indicate that they were in any respect 
different from any of their neighbours, as 
indeed they were not, ‘This semi-literary 
man informed us that he had beaten his 
wife times without,number. Sometimes ho 
had used a club two feet long aud an inch 
or two in thickness, made of a particularly 
hard wood, Sometimes he had used an 
ash-scraper, which happened to be the most 
jent’ weapon, Once he beat her 
jis arm was tired, and he was all of a 
During all ‘this time, she was 



























‘shrioking, ‘Mother, Mother!” but the 
amoment he stopped, she began revilin, 
‘him, on which he resumed the beating, ani 





she resumed her invocations to her ‘ Niang.’ 
On one of these occasions'she had been preg- 
nant for four or five months. Two days 
after,she jumped into a de but was 
hauled out by a rope. The child lived, 
atrange to say, but was smothered at the 
‘age of one month, by being lain upon. On 
another occasion she hung herself with her 
girdle, which broke, leaving her in a heap 
on the ground from which she refused to 
rise, At another time, she ate two hand- 
fula of a pvisonous rouge-powder, but 
nothing came of it! M. Hue tells a story, 
which to many of his readers must have 
seemed an idle tale, of a Chinese husband 
who had a wife with whom he had lived 
happily for two years. But having con- 
ceived the idea that people were laughing 
jim, because he had never beaten his 

he determined to make » beginning 
in auich a way as to impress every spectator, 
and accordingly, though he had no fault to 
find her, he beat his wife to such an 
extent that she could neither move nor 
eak, and although her husband was kind 
enough to admit that he was in error, she 
died two days afterwards in terrible 
convulsions. In the chapter on the absence 
of sympathy, reference was made to the 
daughter of a woman employed as a nurse 
in a foreign family, the husband of which 
daughter had abused her severely. Wit 
the short time since that account wi 
written, this young woman has again fallen 
to deep trouble. Her husband came 
into the house one day when she was 
engaged in some domestic occupation and 
without any angor in his manner told her 
to take off her clothes. She dared uot 
refuse, and he then cruelly beat her with’ 
@ thorny stick, till the blood ran. She 
was more terrified by this experience than 
dy all that had gone before, on account of 
the deliberate malice, and the absence of 
any cause. A man who will beat his wife 
till she streams with blood, while he is a 
careful not to injure her garments with 
the thorns, is not unlikely to beat her 
because he dreads the ridicule of the 
neighbours. Within the past few days 
word has been brought to the writer that 

































the wife of a younger brother of a man 
living on the premises has swallowed opium, 
and thus committed suicide. Why did she 
do so? Because her husband beat her. 
And why did her husband beat her? Be- 
cause she had irritated the neighbours over 
the wall by reviling them. And why did 
she revile her neighbours? Because they 
had her property in their charge, and she 
took it for granted that they would not 
give it up, and revenged herself in ad- 
vance by reviling them. To be more ex- 
plicit; the eggs laid by domestic fowls are 
often considered by the women of the 
family as their perquisites. In this instance 
a hen had flown over the neighbours’ wall, 
and had been heard to cackle, implying 
that the egg had been laid over there. No 
one appears to have even contemplated the 
possibility that the egg could. be reyained. 
‘The woman accordingly reviled the neigh- 
bours, with consequences already described. 
‘The value of the egg, at current rates, was 
three cash. 

‘As we have noticed in speaking of filial 
piety, it is a constituent part of the theory 
that the younger are relatively of little 
account. “They are valued principally for 
what they may become, sad not toc what 
they are. ‘Thus the’ practice of most 
Western lands is in China reversed. The 
youngest of three travellers is proverbially 
made to take the brunt of all hardships. 
The youngest servant is uniformly the 
common drudge of the rest. In the grind- 
ing poverty of the mass of the people, it is 
not strange that the spirit even of a Chinese 
boy often rebels against the sharp limita 
tions to which he finds himself pinned, and 
that he not infrequently runs away. “That 
he almost invariably steers for some rela- 
tive or friend, has been already remarked 
in speaking of parasitism. But the boy 
who has made up his mind to go will 
seldom fail to find some slight thread by 
which he may attach himself to some 
one else. ‘The causes for this behaviour 
on the part of boys, are various, but 
so far as we have observed, the harsh 
treatment of others is by far the most 
common, Ins country like China, the 
poor hace xo time to be sick. Ailments of 
women and children are apt to be treated 
by the men of the family as of no con- 
sequence, and are constantly allowed to 
run into incurable maladies, use there 
was no time to attend to them, or because 
the man ‘could not afford it.’ ‘In one case 
with which we happened to be acquainted 
of harsh treatment by a father, the Ind fled 
several hundred miles, to Tientsin, whence 
he returned, after a month’s ‘absence, 
for the truly ‘amazing reason that he was 
unable to endure the smells of that 
fragrant metropolis! In another case, 
a. boy recently recovered from @ run 
of typhus fever, being possessed by the 
hearty appetite common to such patients, 
and finding the coarse black bread of t 
family fare hard eating, went to a local 
market, and indulged in the luxury of ex- 
pending cash to the value of about twenty 
cents. For this he was severely reproved 
by his father, upon which the lad ran away 
to Manchuria, an unfailing resort of Inds 
all over the north-eastern provinces, and 
was never heard of again. 

Enough has already been said to make 
it apparent that there is in most Chinese 
homes abundant material for domestic con- 
flagrations, if it isduly fanned, and unfortun- 
ately there is seldom any permanent lack 
of fanning. The Chinese are a most loqua- 
cious race, and even the dullest of them 
can become eloquent in defence of his 
rights, real or supposed. A woman in an 
American court begged the judge to grant 
her a divorce, on the ground that she had 
been married seventeen years,, and that all 
that time her husband had "jawed con- 
stant.” Whether his meals were or were 
not teady, whether his buttons were or 
were not sewed on, whatever the condi- 
tions, he “jawed constant.” This grave 






































ism is applicable to. many homes 





in ‘nominally Christian lands,’ but to 
vastly more in China. Indeed the precise 
observation of the woman just quoted 
was made in the writer's hearing, con- 
cerning an acquaintance, who made the 
life of his daughter-in-law a burden. The 
occasions for this unceasing ‘jaw’ are as 
numerous as the objects and interests with 
which human beings have todo. Money, 
food, clothes, children and their squabbles, 
a chicken, a dog, anything or nothing, will 
serve as the first loop on which will be knit 
a complicated tangle of quarrel, which will 
not go far without words of reviling which 
increase the fury of the disputants in a 
ten-fold ratio. In speaking of the ‘Social 
Typhoons’ of Chinese life, these quarrels 
have been already fully described, and need 
only be mentioned here, in order to illus- 
trate the manner in which the absence of 
altruism acts in the details of every-day 
life. Such quarrels, in which the principals 
lose all control of themselves, shriek out 
words of reviling abuse at the highest 
possible pitch, and jump up and down in 
Daroxyana of fury after the manner of a 
pel 1 geyser, are yet not inconsistent 
with that *peaceableness’ which we have 
seen to be a distinctive Chinese trait, The 
water that boils over with rapidity when 
the pressure of theatmosphere is abnormally 
low, will likewise freeze quickly under a 
sudden lowering of the temperature, It is 
the same water, but subject to varying 
conditions. One of the most. onigmatical 
characters in the Chinese language is 
that which is used to denote the rise of 
passion, and which Sir Thomas Wade 
euphemistically translated ‘ wrath-matter,’ 
The word ch‘ is a most important one 
in all kincs of Chinese philosophy and 
in practical life. ‘Ch'i" is generated 
when a man becomes very angry, and 
the Chinese believe that there is some 
deadly connection between this developed 
“wrath-matter’ and the human system 
generally, so that a violent passion is con- 
stantly named as the exciting cause of 
all varieties of diseases and ailments, such 
as blindness, failure of the heart, &. It 
most fortunate for the Chinese that 
they have not the habit of carrying wea- 
pons about them, for if they had re. 
volvers, or swords like the former samurai 
class of Japan, it would not be possible to 
predict the amount of mischief which the 
daily evolution of ch'i would produce. 
When a man or a woman is once seized of 
the idea that he has been deeply wronged, 
there is no power on earth which can pre- 
vent the sudden and often utterly ungo- 
vernable development of a certain amount 
of ch‘i, or rather of a very uncertain amount 
oi it. "We have heard of a man who ap- 
plied for baptism to an old and experienced 
missionary, and was very properly refused, 
whereupon he got a knife and threatened to 
attack the missionary to prove his claim 
to the rite of initiation by an ordeal 
of battle. Happily this method of taking 
the kingdom of heaven by violence, does 
not commend itself to most_noviciates, 
but the underlying principle is one that 
is constantly acted upon in all varieties of 
Chinese social life. An old woman who 
will not take ‘no’ for an answer, asks for 
financial assistance, and throws herself on 
the ground in front of your carter’s mules. 
Tf she is run over, so much the better for 
her, for she is thus reasonably sure of a 
support for an indefinite period. An old 
vixen living in the same village as the 
writer, was constantly threatening to vom- 
mit suicide, but though all her neighbours 
were willing to lend their aid, she never 
seemed toaccomplish her purpose, At last 
she threw herself into one of the village 
mudholes with intent to drown, but found to 
her disgust that the water was only up to 
her neck. She lacked that versatility of 
invention which would have enabled her 
to put her head under water and hold it 
there, but contented herself with reviling 
the whole village at the top of her voice for 
her coutietemps, ‘Tho next time she was 
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more successful. If a wrong has been 
committed for which there is no legal 
redress, such as sbuse of a married daughter 
beyond the point which custom warrants, 
a party of the injured friends will visit the 
house of the mother-in-law, and if they are 
resisted will engage in a pitched battle. 
If they are not resisted, and the offend- 
ing persons have fled, the assailants will 
roceed to smash all the crockery in the 
Rouse, the mirrors, the water jars, and 
whatever else is frangible, and having thus 
allowed their ch‘i to escape, they depart. 
If their coming is known in advance, the 
very first step is to remove all these articles 
to the house of some neighbour. One of 
the Chinese newspapers recently mentioned 
a case which occurred in Peking, where 
aman had arranged for a wedding with 
a beautiful woman, who turned out to 
be ‘an ugly bald-headed, and elderly 
woman.” The disappointed bridegroom be- 
came greatly enraged, struck the go-be- 
tweens, reviled the whole company, and 
smashed the bride’s wedding outfit.” Any 
Chinese would have acted in the same way, 
if he was in such relations to his environ- 
ment, that he dared to do so.* It is after the 
preliminary paroxysms of ch'i have had 
opportunity to subside, that the work of 
the ‘peace-talker’—that useful factor in 
Chinese social life—is accomplished. Some- 
times these most essential individuals are 
so deeply impressed with the necessity of 
peace, that even when the matter is not 
‘one which concerns them personally, they 
are willing to go from one to the ‘other 
making k'o-t'ows, now to this side, and now 
to that, in the interests of harmony. 

Chinese moral maxims, the common 
irtue books’ and the ‘Sacred Edicts’ of 
the emperors abound in exhortations to 
‘forbearance’, a virtue which is rightly 
attirmed to be superior to that of readiness 
to forgive. There is a great deal of this 
latent forbearance among the Chinese, as 
there has need to be, to preserve societ, 
from ruin. The strongest case of whic 
we have heard may serve as a type. A 
former employé of a wealthy man fell 
into a rage, vented all his superfluous ch‘i 
i in front of the house, pro- 
cured a large knife, and with violent threats 
stuck it into the outer door of the es- 
tablishment, at the same time reviling 
everyone therein in the most outrageous 
manner. The master of the house was 
prudent enough to allow this fit of fury to 
wear itself out, after which the baffled 
servant went off and got drunk, and during 
that night died in front of the rich man’s 
door. Under ordinary circumstances this 
might have been made use of as a most 
serious handle with which to extort mone; 
from the rich man, but under the circum- 
stances, this was out of of the question, and 
the moral was plain to all—Forbearance is 
@ virtue sure to be rewarded. 

We have just remarked that in Chinese 
lite, augthing whatever may serve ss the 
cause of a quarrel, or in the apt metaphor 
cal expression of ‘the people, there is no 
dipper that does not at times strike the 
edge of the cooking-boiler. The writer 
once happened to see in a neighbouring 
village an abandoned vineyard, and the 
idea “occurred that as these vines were 
wholly neglected and useless, they might 
be bought at a cheap rate, and transfer- 
red to asituation where they would be more 
appreciated. A native of the village who was 
in the writer's employ, who had a turn for 
intricate diplomacy, was instructed to ope 
np negotiations. ‘This he accomplished 

* It is reported in Peking that the present 
‘Emperor was not pleased with the choice of a 
wife which was made for him. He had been 
so often crossed in his wishes by the Empress 
‘Dowager, that any selection which was made 
by her would have been distasteful. It is also 
whispered that scenes occarred in the Palace, 
not remotely unlike those mentioned as taking 
place at the wedding of one of his subjects. 
‘When those above act, those below will 
imitate’. 
















































with skill, and in due time the vines were 
delivered. But no transaction of this sort 
is finished in China, until one has seen the 
end of it, aud no one can ever tell when 
that will’be. The field turned out to be 
the property of several brothers with one 
‘of whom the bargain had been made. One 
of the other brothers soon made the dis- 
covery that it was a species of sacrilege to 
part with grape-vines which had been 
originally planted by a now deceased 
grandfather. Each of the brothers, Wwho 
had not been principals, took the’ same 
view of the matter, the truth being 
thut in the division of the spoils, they 
had been insufticiently considered.’ The 
only way to adjust the matter was 
for the agent who made the original 
proposal, to procure additional funds, 









which he divided among the various 
brothers, giving to each his shure privately 
and ss if it were the only one! Yu cases 


of this sort, the middleman occupies a 
position which cannot be enviable. He 
will not infrequently be reviled, simply 
for not helping on a bargain in which 
there was to have been the most 
outrageous fraud. This is specially likely 
to be the case where foreigners are 
concerned, for the heaviest profits are 
expected. Foreigners themselve are often 
reviled behind their backs, especially if 
they do not speak Chinese, because they 
have not spent as uch money as the 
cupidity of inn-keepers and others had led 
them to expect, In such cases, the servants 
of the foreigner have to bear the brunt of 
theabuse. Toa Chinese it seems unaccount- 
able that foreiguers take it so coolly when 
they have been informed that they have 
been reviled. ‘What of it?” is the natural 
reply for an Anglo Saxon. “I can stand it 
if he can.” But to a Chinese the mau who 
is reviled and who feels no pain, is a kind 
of monstrosity, lost toself-respect. Forei; 
indifference to’ such abuse is yenerally laid 
to gross incapacity and hopeless stupidity 
the foreigner’s unwillingness to hi 
tem ‘every trifle, is set down 
to his utter ignorance of ‘propriety!’ How 
easy it is for the poor foreigner both to mis- 
understand and to be misunderstood, is well 
illustrated in the experieuce of a friend of 
the writer, who visited a Chinese bank with 
the proprietors of which he was on 
terms, and in the neighbourhood of which 
there had recently been a destructive con- 
flagration. ‘The foreigner congratulated the 
banker that the fire had not come any 
nearer to his establishment. On this the 
person »ddressed grew at once embarrassed 
and then angry, exclaiming, ‘ What sort of 
talk is this? This is not a proper kind of 
talk!’ Tt was not till some time afterwards, 
that the discovery was made, that the point 
of the offence against good manners lay in 
the implied hint that if the fire had come 
too near, it might have burned the cash- 
shop, which would have been most unlucky, 
and the very contemplation of which, albeit 
in congratulatory language, was therefore 
taboo! 
| Whenever social storms prove incapa- 
| ble of adjustment by the ordinary pro- 
| cesses, in other words when there is such 
|a preponderance of ch’i that it cannot 
| be dispersed without an explosion, there is 
the beginning of a law-suit, a term in 
China of fateful significance. The same 
| blind rage which leads a person to lose all 
| control of himself in a quarrel, leads him 
after the first stages of the outbreak have 
| pa |, to determine to take the offender 
| before's magistrate, in order ‘to have the 
law on him.’ This proceeding in Western 
| lands is generally injudicious, but in China 
it is sheer madness. There is sound sense in 
the proverb which praises the man who 
| will suffer himself to be imposed upon to 
the death, before he will go to law, which 
: will often be worse than death. We smile 
‘at the fury of the immigrant whose dog 
had been ‘shot by a neighbour, and who 
| was remonstrated with by a friend when 
| the resolution to go to law was declared, 











































“What was the value of the dog?” ‘Ze 
dog vas vort nottings, but since he vas so 
mean as to kill him, he shall pay ze full 
value of him.” In an Oceidental land sucls 
a suit would be dismissed with costs, and 
there it would end. But im China, i 
might go on to the ruin of both parties, 
‘and bea cause of feud fer generations 
yet to come. The ‘Sacret Edict’ 
tains a great deal of wise advice about 
j the folly of going to law over trifles, wast- 
ing time, money and strength, and engen- 
dering enmities, but good advice is one of 
the commodities of which the Chinese are 
never destitute, and which has very lit 
effect on actual life. We have known @ 
[dispute between a rustic customer and & 
pawnshop, as to afew bad cash, the total 
value of which did not amount to five 
cents, to he follosed by a reviling match, 
a fight, an organised attack on the pawn- 
shop by a band of villagers, the dispatch 
‘of troops by the district magistrate to 
restore order, the interruption of the 
business of the shop for half a month, 
and a ruinous law-suit in which the 
rustic was of course defeated, severely 
punished for his fatuous attempt to get his 
rights, and for indulging his chi at the 
expense of a powerful corporation. In 
another instance a trifling dispute between. 
some children about the right to # fow 
dates, led to a fight and a lnw-suit which 
dragged on its destructive way, until one 
of the witnesses died in the yamen, result 
ing in fresh suits and ultimate ruin to 
all’ partica, In ancther case, a okance 
‘word from one woman to another on the 
dirty appearance of a child which one of 
them was carrying, was sufficient to serve 
as a slow-match for a great explosion which 
came near Lerminating as fatally as the lat 
ease,but which was adjusted in one of ite 
apparently hopeless stages, by some of the 
mysterious means for which the Chinese 
display such talent. ‘These examples are 
constantly duplicated in every-day life, as 
the reader may easily satisfy himself by a 
little enquiry. It is only by attentive con- 
sideration of these phenomena that one 
comes to appreciate the significance of the 
familiar mottoes so often to be seen over 
door-ways, ‘Harmony is precious,” “Peace 
and tranquillity are worth thousands of 
old.” 


























(To be continued.) 


THE FINANCIAL FOCUS OF THE 
FAR EAST. 


Rhine coiecediey 

Tus Maxvei.ovs Process or Hoxoxone 
FROM A FEW Fisuenwen's Hors To 
Forty Mituions oF Dotiars, 





(By arrangement with the writer.) 

‘The Hongkong Stock Exchange, if people 
at home only knew of it, would led 
as one of the financial wonders of the world. 
But they do not, and indeed, to begin with, 
there is no Stock Exchange, properly speak- 
ing, in Hongkong, One is being established. 
at this moment. What Exchange there is 
now, is the gutter. From the bar of the 
Club to about a hundred yards down the 
Queen's Road, is the Rialto. But there, 
all day long, a financial business is dono 
which I doubt if any hundred yards in the 
world, except the spaces including the 
London and New York Stock Exchanges 
and the Paris Bourse, can equal either for 
volume of money, audacity of speculation, 
or sensational ups and downs, Everything ia 
Gone either under the punkatws in the half of 
the club or literally in the gutter, and by 
the most motley crowd of brokers in double- 
decked hats that the world can show, 
There are Englishmen, Germans, Anglo. 
Indians, Chinese from Canton, Arweniana 
from Calcutta, Parsees from Bombay and 
Jews from Bagdad. And from the princes 
of finance, who play with millions of 
dollars, (there are several of them in 
Hongkong) down to the humblest and last- 
arrived member of the “black brigade,” 
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with the physiognomy of Palestine and 
the accent of Spitalfields, who buys ten 
shares here and sells ten shares there, 
all are making money fast. There are 
practically no bankruptcies in Hongkong. 
‘The former live in their little palaces, 
they entertain like princes, they are as 
enerous as they are prosperous, and the 
fitter kick their heels all day long in the 
street and the corridors of the Hongkong 
Hotel. And although to say that all of 
them make money is not unlike saying that 
two men live on what they win from each 
other at cards, still the paradox is a truth. 
Money in Hongkong seems to have less 
value than anywhere else, like wheat in 
Manitoba or petroleum in Pennsylvania. 
‘A player at poker the other night dropped 
a“‘longchip,” value a hundred dollars, under 
thetable. *'Maskee,” he said in pidgin En- 
glish, ‘‘no matter.” ‘It’s fifteen pounds, 
somebody reminded him; “if you wer 
home you'd look for it fast enough. 
Jove," he replied, “go I will! I forgot how 
much it was.” And here is an example 
showing at once all three characteristics I 
have claimed above for Hongkong finance. 
weeks ago, in the stock of le 
the Malay’ Peninsula, upwai 
a million and a half of dollars was paid by 
‘Singapore speculators to Hongkong specula- 
tors in leas than a fortnight, and the 
same shares were bought back by Hong- 
kong within a month at more than fifty 
er cent discount. As for ups and downs, 
re are a few examples taken almost 
at random. The shares of the Hongkong 
and Kowloon Wharf and Godown Com- 
pany, issued at a hundred dollars, rose 
immediately to $195, fell to $125 within 
a month, and are to-day quoted at $200. 
Homekong and Shanghai Bonk shares, 
of $125 par value, were at one time 
205 per cent. premium; they fell again 
to 125 per cent. and are to-day back 
to 200 per cent. The Hongkong and 
Whampoa Dock Company's shares, of 
$125 par value, rose from 25 per cent 
premium to 133 per cent, fell to 26 per 
cont, and are quoted to-day at 95 per cent. 
The Punjom and Sunghie Dua Samantan 
Gold Mining Company (mine at Punjom, 
in the Malay Peninsula) was floated at 
$10 per share, rose at once to $15, 
then jumped suddenly to $80, fell back 
suddenly, after considerably over a 

n dollars had changed hands, to $ 
at which price most of the shares wer 
bought and sold again, and now they are 
firm at $35. But perhaps the most. sei 
tional of all is the Tongking Coal Minin, 
Company. ‘The shares, which by Frencl 
law must be registered in Paris, were 
issued at 500 francs, say $138; they rose 
on issue to 60 per cent. premium, then at 
‘@ jump to 120 per cent., then at another to 
220 per cent., and to-day they stand steady 
at 400 per cent. premium, say $700, with 
few or no sellers, in spite of the expense 
of holding them, as the local banks will 
not advance a dollar upon mi shares 
which have not yet paid a dividend. I 
suppose it would be difficult to match this 
in the history of recent finance. 

Now this state of things is the rule, 
not the exception, in Hongkong, and it 
is self-evident that such high prices 
can only exist and have existed on one 
condition, namely, that the local com- 

mai cluding, of course, the enterprises 

Borneo, in the Malay’ Peninsula, in 
Manila, etc., of which the capital is held in 
Hongkong—were formed on a sound basis 
and are doing thoroughly well. Many of 
these ups snd downs are of course the 
merest gambling, some of them not even 
honest gambling, as a recent Inv-suit has 
shown, and I am sorry to say that much of 
this is done by young men, earning clerks’ 
salaries, who Would find such a course 
impossible elsewhere. But gambling is 
inseparable from prosperity, and no gam- 
bling could produce the same steady effect 
as legitimate profit and promise. This is 
the case with the local companies, but 1 


































































'y | responds to the trigger. 


fancy very few people have any idea of what 
the combined capital of these companies 
amounts to. The total number of companies 
of all kinds registered in Hongkong is forty- 
four. Space prevents me from giving a 
list of these, but I have made one, and the 
following facts are shown by it. The total 
capital of Hongkong local companies is no 
less than $40,740,000, or £6,250,000 ster!- 
ing. The average dividend of the local 
companies which have already been in 
existence long enongh to pay one, is a frac- 
tion under 13 per cent. per annum. And 
their average annual yield to investors at 
the so-called “inflated” current prices is 
6.2 per cent. 

‘New companies are being floated almost 
every month in Hongkong. As the new 
lands of the Far East are gradually deve- 
loped, it is to Hongkong that they look 
and must look for financial aid. And capital 
there responds to the right call, as the flash 

For instance, a 
month ago a new issue of shares of the 
Hongkong Land Investment Company was 
madeat 56 per cent. premium, $100 fora $50 
share. The number offered to the public 
was 13,000. No fewer than 52,000 were 
applied for. ‘To-day they are quoted at 
$145. Of course there are not wanting 
prophets of evil who foretell an utter 
collapse of the Hongkong market, as a 
consequence of what they are pleased to 
term the ‘gambling mania” prevalent in 
the colony. Financiers at home send tele- 
grams to their representatives here, urging 
caution, and merchants write long homilies 
to their agents. Yet I have heard that the 
very ‘merchants and friends both at home 
and elsewhere in China who are so anxious 
on the one hand that Hongkong should 
become a model of Scotch prudence, or 
are su roady, on the other, to denounce 
it as a “bucket-shop”, are themselves 
among the quickest and most persistent 
licants for shares in new enterprises, 
with the purely gambling intention of re- 
selling them at the first rise. In the past, 
shares have been freely allotted with this 
result: in the future, I understand local 
promoters intend to be a trifle more pai 
cular whose fortunes they make. I must 
not presume to decide the question whe- 
ther Hongkong is or is not resting ona 
financial volcano, but I see no reason to 
believe it, and many reasons to believe the 
contrary.” And in defence of this opinion I 
think Hongkong financiers will admit that 
for a long period no stranger has given 
the time or attention to the affairs of the 
colony that I have. For it is not until 
after you have studied Hongkong that you 
begin to discover, and that slow iy, what a 
marvellous place it is. Less than fifty years 
ago, a barren island with » few Chinese 
fishermen’s huts : to-day, a port with 7,000, 
000 tons of shipping a year; a focus of enter- 
prise with six and a quarter millions sterling 
of locally registered capital; a coal centre 
where 50,000 tons are consumed per month; 
an insurance base where in 1888 premiums 
were paid by Chinese merchants alone 
upon a capital value of £21,000,000 sterling 
(I have this fact upon the best authority); 
a financial centre for the whole Far East, 
sinee Japan, Singapore, Java, 
Swatow, Amoy, and Saigon all finance 
through Hongkong, and from which 
6,000,000 rupees is the monthly average 
remittance to India for opium and yarn. 
And unless all signs fail the development 
of the Far East is only beginning. Borneo, 
the Malay Peninsula, and Siam are all 










































y 
certain to become the scene of enterprise 
of all kinds within a short time, and 
the Philippine Islands are making’ great 





strides. Any development in any of 
these places means the increased prospe- 
rity of Hongkong. If the coal of Tong- 
king turns out as it seems to promise, 
and can be sold in Hongkong as cheap: 
ly as is reasonably claimed by the 
promoters of the company, Hongkong 
will become also a manufacturing centre. 





And the introduction of railways into China, 


which is on the the eve of being an accom- 
plished fact, will bring infinite grist to her 
mill. In fact there is only one thing that 
can surely bring about the collapse of values 
in this marvellous island colony, and that ix 
a war in which England should be engaged 
with a Power represented in the Pacitic, 
while Hongkong still feels herself to be 
inadequately defended. 

The subject of the coming development 
of the Far East brings me to another 
matter closely touching Hongkong, and 
which, although new at present, will soon 
be prominently before local and London 
financiers. Namely, the question of in- 
creased banking facilities, Of the five banks 
here, the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corporation, the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China, the Chartered 
Mercantile Bank of India, London and 
China, the New Oriental Bank Corpora 
tion, and the Comptoir d’Escompte, only 
the ‘first two can be regarded as havin; 
afforded important facilities to local 
finance. The third and fourth mention- 
ed do a comparatively small business, 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Bank is the 
divine providence, from a financial point of 
view, of the Far East. It has been the 
foundation and mainstay of British pro- 
sperity in this part of the world, and its 
name and fame were never higher than to- 
day. But the needs of the Far East 
have been tending to exceed its resources 
for some time, for the best bank in the 
world can only’give what it has. So too, 
with the Chartered Bank of India, Its 
local business here, and business of a very 
rofitable character, has increased several 
fold during the last five years, but it, too, 
has all its “available funds employed. So 
to-day, as I am assured on all hands, 9 
constantly increasing amount of I 
and profitable banking business is 
turned away from the doors of both i 
tions. ‘Therefore, unless Hongkong is t 
stop where it is—and the record and chi 
racter of its inhahitants makes that in the 
highest degree improbable—one of two 
things must bedone, Bither the local bank 
must increase its capital, or a now 1 
local bavk must be established ‘to 
























gin to ve 
this that al 





banking facilities, are threatening to esta- 
blish a local Anglo-Chinese bank. The 
capital for a new local bank could be raised 
immediately, or a new issue of Hongkon, 
nd Shanghai Bank shares could be pl: 

on the market at a heavy premium to- 
morrow. One course or the other is practi- 
cally certain to be taken, and neither pre- 
sents any special difficulties, But from the 
reputation of the directors of the present 
Bank I do not suppose they will allow a 
nt this kind to be taken over their 
ads, 











Henry Norman, 





ON THE NORTHERN CRUISE. 
gee, 
(PROM A NAVAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


We are at present in Hakodadi Harbour, 
drawn up in two lines. ‘The weather line 
consists of the Impérieuse, Cordelia, Satel- 
lite, Hyacinth, Swift and’ Porpoise. The 
lee line contains the Conquest, Leander, 
Wanderer, and Sicift. 

The Alacrity, which only arrived last 
Saturday, occupies convenient position 
between the two lines. Hakodadi is not 
the place in which ‘to spend a happy day.’ 
The weather at this time of the year is, 
of course, all that could be desired. But, 
as for the place itself, it reeks of cured 
fish, and there is hardly anything to be 
done. To begin with, many of the ships 
lie, to use a mild exaggeration, ‘a day's 
journey’ from the shore. The natural im- 

















pulse of most of us is to get away from the 
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ship at the earliest opportunity. Conse- 
quently the naval officer faces the stormy 
elements in an open sailing boat, and gets 
his shore-going togs uncomfortably wet. 
But, when he ateps out, on the landing 
he begins to wonder why he came, 
Pert ial ie hadn't He calculates, the 
time that must elapse before the returning 
Doat leaves the shore, and speculates as 
to what he can possibly do with himself 
in the meanwhile. Shooting is forbidden 
him, and fishing is too far of. There is 
no club, no billiard room, no bowling 
alley, no tennis court, no library, 
last, ‘but not least, no’ residents who can 
take him out of ‘himself by talking of 
other things than masts and yards. ‘The 
only Europeans he will meet are his own 
brother ofticers, and, then, of course, the 
talk is bound to be professional. Most of 
us wish the summer cruise had never been 
invented. We would rather stew in the heat 
amid the comforts of civilisation, than enjoy 
cool weather in the land of nothing-to-di 
At the same time it would be only fair 
0 Hakodadi’s few redeeming 
gis to be had, not very good, 
Ent passable enough, ‘Here, as at Shang: 
hai, you may see the jovial bluejacket 
careering along the street on the ‘fiery 
untamed,’ porting his helm when he wants 
to go to starboard, knocking down the 
rising generation, and eventually turning a 
somersault at the far corner. Hakodadi is 
probably quite as good a place for Jack 
as any other, There are plenty of, grog- 
gone and the ‘Vicar of the Parish’ has 
Kindly opened a most. comfortable reading 
room) were Jock can sce most of the 
periodicals of the day, and satisfy his hunger 
and thirst with many good things at a 
reasonable cost. 

As for the ofticers, it is due to them to say 
that they endeavour to turn the place to 
the best account. There is a weekly paper- 
chase, principally patronisedby the midship- 
men of the fleet. There are no jumps, or, 
rather, the Hakodadi pony does not jump } 
but he scrambles up sod-fences six or eight 
feet high, and deposits his hapless rider in 

tch on the other side. That, of 

is excellent sport. Nobody thinks 
of following the paper, because, you see, 
there is only one possible route, aid so the 
haros must have gone that way. There 
is also a sailing regatta every Thursday 
in which the naval officer is given 
carte blanche to put on as much sail as he 
chooses and swamp the boat if he can. 
Many of them succeed to admiration in 
this not very difticult feat. Last Thurada 
one of them sury ed himself, and beat all 
revious records, by upsetting his boat 
fore the race began. However, no-one 

is any worse for a wetting in salt water ; 
and the Regatta, at any rate, passes away 
one afternoon out of the seven. One of the 
favourite rides here is to the sulphur and 
iron baths, about five miles from the town, 
‘The Japanese, as you are doubtless aware, 
aro governed by primitive notions in the 
mutter of bathing. ‘The sexes bathe to- 
gether after the manner of the watering 
places of La belle France—only without 
the bathing dress of civilisation. -Itis easy, 
therefore, to imagine the astonishment and 


























consternation of one of our more modest | bes 


brother officers, who was enjoying a bath 
at the springs, when two damsels came 
down to the same bath, and commenced 
their ablutions in that primitive costume 
which nature alone supplies. They were 
between ‘him and the door, so escape was 
iy le. 

jut to return to more serious matters. 
On Friday last the whole fleet put to sea, 
and spent the day in steam tactics. I 
believe a similar evolution will take place 
some day this week. What further trials 
await as in this line, we none of us know. 
Thore are rumours that the ships that can 
sail or whose captains think they can, are 
to be sent for a short sailing cruise. But 
it is to be hoped that folly be dropped ; 
masta and sails are things of the past in 


the navy, and it is to be regretted that 
ships are now-a-days ever supplied with 
such playthings. : 

The Severn is expected daily, our last 
news of her being that she had reached 
Nagasaki. 
August 5th. TOL 





THE STRANDING OF THE 
FUNGSHUON. 

A Court of enquiry into this accident was 
held on Tuesday at the Custom House, the 
members of the Court being _ 

M. Boyd Bredou, Esq., Commissioner of 
Customs, President, 

Nav. Lieutenant Edgar G. H. Gamble, 
B.M.S. Merlin, 

Capt. Guthrie, s.s. Bellerophon, 

E. V. Brenan, Esq., Acting Harbour 
Master, 

E. Hext, Esq., 1.M. Customs, Clerk of 
the Court. 

After the evidence had been heard, the 
Court delivered the following finding 

1.—The s,s. Fungshun of 863 tons re- 

ister, owned by the China Merchants S. 

Co, and evmmanded by Capt. Ernest 
Walter Tisdall, left Shanghai for Chefoo 
and Tientsin on the morning of the Ist 
August, with a general cargo and 99 pas- 
sengers, more or less. 

All went well until the afternoon of the 
2nd when the ship struck and glided over 
a rock on the N.E. point of Alceste Island, 
The master on findivg that the steamer 
was leaking, decided’ on beaching her, 
which he successfully accomplished in a 
sandy bay about 3 miles to the S.W. of 
Alceste Island ny loss of life. 

2.—That in the opinion of the Court, 
the Fungshun struck with her starboard 
bilge on a rock not marked on the chart, 
but still so close to the visible part of the 
reef as to be well within the distance of 
the one mile limit recommended by the 
sailing directions in the China Sea Direc- 
tory. ‘ 

3.—That the course kept in rounding 
the Promontory was in view of the strong 
and uncert ides running at this point, 
and the dangerous reefs extending off it, so 
close to the land that it allowed no margin 
for rectifying an error in steering which in 
this case appears to have been one, if not 
the principal cause, which brought about 
the accident. 

4.—That the Master therefore committed 
an error of judgment in taking the ship too 
close to the land when no tangible advan- 
tage could be derived from his so doing, 
and no reason existed for not keeping the 
full distance recommended at page 560, 
China Sea Directory, which reads as fol- 


















































“When bound to Wei-Hai-Wei Harbour, 
from the eastward, after rounding the 
Shantung Promontory, and giving Alceste 
Island a berth of one mile, ete, ete.” 

5.—That after the accident the behaviour 
of the Master, Officers and crew was in the 
highest degree commendable, and that the 
saving of the ship and of the lives on board 
was in a great measure due to Captain 
Tisdall’s promp’ action in beaching. the 
vessel, thereby avoiding what might have 

en a lamentable catastrophe. 
6.—That the chief officer, Mr. Frahm, 
is deserving of some censure for not keep: 
ing a better watch over the action of the 
quartermaster, whom he acknowledged to 
have been a bad steersman, the more espe- 
cially as he admits in evidence that he 
onsidered the vessel to be too close to the 

nd. 

‘7.—That the evidence of the captain and 
the two deck officers shows that in the 
matter of selection of quartermasters, sufli- 
cient care is not exercised, regard’ bein; 
had to the importance of their duties, and 
it is recommended that the manager of the 
Company establish some system by which 
none shall be allowed to be employed as 





quartermasters for their steamers but men 
with certified discharges. 


Poetry. 








A POETICAL TRANSLATION OF 
CHAPTER I. OF THE DHAM- 
MAPADA. 

ee 
BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, K. CL Ey G8. Ly 
‘Thought in the mind hath made us, What 
we are 
By thought was wrought and built. If s 
man’s mind 
Hath evil thoughts, pain comes on iim as 
comes 
‘The wheel the ox behind, 


All that we are is what we thought and 
willed 5 
Our thoughts shape us and frame, 
endure 
In purity of thought, joy follows him 
As his own shadow—sure, 


“He hath defamed me, wronged me, injured 
Ie, 
Abused’ me, beaten me!” If one should 
keep 
Thonghts like these angry words within his 
q 


reas 
Hatreds will never sleep. 
“He hath defamed me, wronged me, injured 
me, 
Abased’ me, beaten me!” If one shall 
send 


Such angry words away forpardoning thoughts 
Hatreds will have an end. 


Tf one 


For never anywhere at any time 
Did hatred cease by hatred. _Alway 
By love that hatred ceases—only Love, 
‘The ancient Law is this. 


‘The many, who are foolish, have forgot— 
Or never lnew—how mortal wrenge pass 
But they who know and who remember, let 
‘Transient quarrels die, 


Whoso abides, looking for joy, unschooled, 
Gluttonous, weak, in idle luxuries, 
Mira will overthrow him, as fierce w 

‘Level short-rooted trees. 
Whoso abides, disowning joys, controlled, 
Temperate faithful strong, shunning al 
1 

















Mira shall no more overthrow that man 
‘Than the wind doth a hill, 


Whoso Késlya wears—the yellow robe— 
Being anishkashya*—not sin-free, 

Nor heeding truth ind governance—unfit, 
To wear that dress is he, 


But whoso, being nishkashya, pure, 
Clean from offence, doth still in virtues 
dwell, 
Regarding temperance and truth—that man 
Weareth Kdshya well. 


Whoso imagines truth in the untrue, 
And in the true finds untruth. 
Never attaining knowledge : life is waste 5 
He follows vain desires. 
Whose discerns in truth the true, and sees 
‘The false in falseness with unblinded eyes 
He shall attain to knowledge ; life with sucht 
‘Aims well before it die. 


As rain breaks through an ill-thatched roof, 
80 break 
Passions through minds that holy thought 
despise 5 
‘As rain runs from a perfect thatch, so run 
Passions from off the wise. 
The evil-doer mourneth in this world, 
And mourneth in the world to come; ia 
° 
He grieveth. When he sees fruits of his 
deeds 


To see he will be loath 5 


The righteous man rejoiceth in this world 
And in the world to come: in both be 


takes 
Pleasure. When he shall see fruit of his 
‘works 
‘The good sight gladness makes, 
Glad is he living, glad is dying, glad 
Having once died ; glad always, glad to 
now 














~ ‘Therein play here upon the words he 
goiow "obo Sf ue udust’ Peet, Sed” Koolps 
Eoparty.” 
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What good deeds he hath done, glad to 
foresee 
More good where he shall go. 


‘The lawless man, who, not obeying Law, 
Leaf after leaf recites, and line by line, 
No Buddhist is he, but a foolish herd 
‘Who counts another's kine. 


The law-obeying, loving one, who knows 
Only one verse of Dharma, but hath 
ceased 
From envy, hatred, malic 





foolishness— 


He is the Buddhist Priest. 


Epwis ARNoxp. 
London, May 1th, 1889. 





WHY HE DID NOT GO TO THE 
HOSPITAL. 
HE COULD LEAP THROUGH THE AIR. 
My object in writing is two-fold: to express 
my gratitude for a great benefit, and to tell 
s ahort story which cannot fail to interest 
the feelings of many others. It is all about 
myself, but I have remarked that when a 
man tells the honest truth about himself he 
is all the more likely to be of use to his 
fellow-creatures. To begin, then, you must 
know I had long been more or less subject 
to attacks of bronchitis, a complaint that 
you are aware is very common and trouble- 
some in Great Britain in certain seasons of 
the year.. Some months ago I had a very 
severe turn of it, worse t think, than T 
ever had before. ’ It was probably brought 
on by my catching cold, as we are all apt to 
do when we least expect it. Weeks passed 
by, and my trouble proved to be very 
obstinate. It would not yield to medicine, 
and as Talso began to have violent racking 
pains in my limbs and back, I became 
greatly alarmed. I could neither eat nor 
sleep. If Thad been a feeble, sickly man, 
T should have thought less strangely of it ; 
but as, on the contrary, I was hearty and 
robust, I feared some new and terrible 
thing had got hold of me, which might 
make my strength of no avail against it. 1 
say, that was the way I thought. 
resently I could not even lie down for 
the pain all over my body. Lasked my 
doctér what he thought of imy condition, 
he frankly said “Iam sorry to have to 
tell that you are getting worse !” ‘This so 
frightened my friends, as well as myself, 
that they said * Thomas, you must go to the 
Hoy pital; it may be your only chance for 
But I didn’t want to go to the hospital. 
Who does, when he thinks he can possibly 
get along without doing it? I am a labour- 
ing man, with a large family depending on 
me for support, and I mizht almost as well 
be in my grave as to be laid on my back in 
a hospital unable to lift a hand for months, 
or God knows how long. Right at this 
nt I had a thought flash across my mind 
ike a streak of sunshine in a cloudy day. 
L had heard and read a good deal about 
Mother Segel’s Curative Syrup, and I re- 
solved, before consenting to be taken to 
the hospital, I would try that well-known 
remedy. On this I gave up the doctor's 
medicine and began taking the Syrup. 
Mark the wonderful result! 
but three doses within twenty-four hours 


























Thad taken | Z. 


when I was seized with a fit of coughing, 
and threw up the phlegm and mucus off 
my chest by the mouthful. The Syrup had 


with the Syrup, the racking pain, whi 
I believe gel from the. Ritter and 
poison humours in my blood and joints, | 
soon left me entirely, and I felt like going 
to sleep, and I did sleep sound and quiet. | 
Then J felt hungry, with a natural appetite, 
and as I ate I soon got strong and well. 

I felt I could leap through the air with 
delight 

In a week I was able to go to my work 
again. It doesn't seem le, yet it is 
true, and the neighbours know it.” There 
are plenty of witnesses to prove it. And, 
therefore, when I say I preach the good | 
news of the great power of Seigel’s Syrup | 
to cure pain and disease far and wide, 
nobody will wonder at me. 

Tuomas CANNING. 
75, Military-road, Canterbury, 
Kent. 

Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup is for 
sale by all chemists and medicine vendors; 
and by the Proprietors, A. J. White, 
Limited, 35, Farringdon-road, London, 
E.C., England. 

(1 & 5) o-a-f alt. tf 37 











Miscellancous Entelligence. 





BIRTHS. 
At Carter Road, Shanghai, on the 22nd 
instant, the wife of Captain E, 'Svessox, of a 
daughter. 
On the 22nd 
Shanghai, the 
of a daughter. 


1, Quinsan Road, 
OLLERDESSES, 





MARRIAGE. 

On the 18th instant, at H.M.'s Consulate, 
Chefoo, and afterwards by the Rev. W. J. 
Williams, Hernert Fraxcts Bravy, HM. 
Legation, Peking, youngest son of Sir Ti10xtas 
Fraxcis Brapy, Kat., J.P., Her Majesty's 
Inspector of Irish Fisheries, to Gzonorxa, 
daughter of C. Mansttatt Hote, of Tiverton, 
Devonshire. 














DEATH. 
At Shaouhsing, on the 10th August, the 
Ret. J. D. VaLEstixe, Missionary of’ the 
.'S. at Ningpo, Hangchow and Shaou- 
ig during the past 25 years. 






PASSENGERS. 
‘DEPARTED. 
Por ste. Ganyes, for Marseilles—Messs 
J, Turner and F, H. Judd. For Bomba; 
J. 














Traowddy, (Gorrecte list) for 
i Mee. H. Sith, 
ptain and M 
©. Brown, Miss Wiedman, 
40, Gaddum, Oxle, Guil 
Haean, for 'T ~—H.E, Shao 











ARRIVED. 
+» Iraounddy, from Marseilles for 
Shanghai—Mr. Yan Kouec, From Hongkong 
—Mr. and Mrs, Vouillemont, Mr. and Mes, 
Smith, Mee, Scott, Messrs. Oxle, Girard, 
iat, E. @’Aquino and 3 Chinese, For Japan 














logsoned and Uroken it yp. “Continuing | and Mrs. Dubermard; Mr. and Mrs. You 
S 


| —Mre, Mout 
| Barke and 


Ito, Moseley, Weilderspoou, Heygate, Doi, 
| Extabiche, Justin, Gael, A. and G. Guereier 
| Mra. Anata, Mise laron, Mes, Pel 







infant and maid, 
Per str. Saikio Maru, from Yokohams, &c. 
je aud 2 chikben, Mr. and Mi 
it, Mire, Aroistrong, Mr 
M. Hayes, Cyt C,H. 
t Buck, D. W. Crawford, 
jer, Mustard aud servant 


—H.E, Wong. 
Taisang, from Swatow—His Ex. 
is Ferguson (Netherlands Mluiater 
























r. Kiangyung, from Haukow—Bishop 
Garnier, Rev. Mr, Mitehi 

Per str. Poochi, from Trentain and Ch 
—Messra, C. H. Judd, Frederick Judd and 
Lio and family. 

P Ngankin, trom Hankow—Rev, V, 
aud Mr, J. Taruer, 
. Haeting, from ‘Tiontsin aud Chefoo 
—Miss Groves, Stre, Findlay and child and V. 
C. Hunter. 

Per ate, Fluo, from Kiukiang—Dr. Uuder- 
wood. 

Per at. Ichang, from Ningpo~Mea, G. 
Sov, Mise AL Lgginbothan, and Mr. 






















‘Per str, Sin Nanzing, from Chefoo aud 
jen —Capt. Watts, Mons, Auiry, aud 
Mr. Tempext Wood. 
Ber ote, Shanghai 
and M 









from Havkow —General 
Jones, Messrs, E. B, Skotiowe and 








tr. W. Cores de Vries, from Chinkiang 
—Miases (2) Fitch, and Master Fitch, 











MILBUROLOGICAL RIERORT, 





Exrtax rion. 
ky ; ¢. clouds; f. fogs. hai 
): 0, overcast (dull); . rai 

to 












PRICE ov tux NORTH-CHIN A HERALD 





and 8, C&C. GAZETT'E.—Per An- 
Tacle 12; Six Months, Tacle 6.50, 
3.50—all payable in ad- 


‘Tis. 13.15 per Aunum 5 

iptions will be considered as renewe 

unless notice to the contrary be given before 
the expiry of the current term. 

TERMS FOR ADVERTISING.—Ten Lines 
(space Bourgeois) and under, One T'aet; each 
Sduitional Line One Mace, One-half of these 
charges for repetitions. Contracts may be 
made for 3 months, or longer, payable in 
advance. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS received, and Single Copies 
sold, by Messrs. Srreer & Co., 

30, Cornhill, 

















—Meeere, Toukoumoto, Shimada, Arakawi 





LONDON (£.0.) 








COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCS. 



















d privately, although they 1 
xcept for immediate requirem 














inevitable 
‘on the last fe 
‘The private telegrams received du 
Reatrr quotes Cotton up 3/16d., say 644. 


ry, wl 





hich 
hs 








much as though speculation were the oause of thi ‘ho 
large falling off in tho export this mouth, it being for he cat fortnight ouly 10 million yards of Plain Cotions 
Chins, 





show uo disposition to force sales, 
ual excuses that are offered for the prevailing dulness—the want of money, th 

is always looming up in the near futare—t! 

for years past, which may be taken as further 

the week all bear e1 





, and present prices do n 
nowing full well that the goods 





pe 


However, buyers for Chin 





nee to the etrong and advancing position of the 
must refer only to the remains of the old season 
are holding off and 


SuaNouat, 24th August, 1889, 





coutinuing on a small scale, and prices. practioally 
wn a good deal of apsthy and are evidently without 
t inducements for speculators to operate. Importe 





‘caunot be replaced, and are, therefore, qui 
hot weather, or the 

It a groat deal more 
lity of the trade! 
chester market, aud 
Cotton, it looks very 
promises to be a very 
to Hongkong [aud 










themselves 
wanting, of the 
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Up to within the last few days clearances have kept up very well, both for the North and the River, Woollens aud Fancies showing 
a marked improvement, goods that arrived months ago under indent beginning to move at Inst, 

Newobwang advic-s have continued fa the crops there have 
for, which should stimulate the trade of the port generally. The 








jon abundant and a very satisfactory export business is looked 
kets at our other dependencies are unaltered. 

8] —8.4-lbs.—Sales aguregate about 25,000 pices at the following prices :— Black Dragon $1.45, Cock and Owl £1.48, Blue 

Gey De AME "Green Drogon aul Bel ¥1-S4h, Hed Cash 4L.59h, Red Rhinoceros ana Red Cormorant $1.36 (ost), Fou Boye Le8, Blac 

Swan aud Two Flogs $1.67, Seven Child and Six Boys 1.774, Hand aud Branch ¥1.85, and Blue Dragon and 5 Ol Men £1.87}. ‘There 

jon, the demaud sunning chiefly on medium wakes, which are steady to firm at auction, while comwou aud tive 





















prices show no alts 
are weak, 
G-lbe. and 7-10, are also weak at auctiou, aud command no attention p 
9.12 to L1-lbe.—Nothing ia reported beyond a few 9,12-Ibs. Guardeman at 
is very dull, and prices of all grades are drooping at the public sales. ‘I 
12.1bs,, 36 inch, —No eales are reported. The war! 
White Shirtin; 
doing. At auction 64-reedi 








d LIbs, Blue Artillery at ¥2.33, The market 
00. heavy stock. 
ly for the beat, 
—A amall rale of Green Cock 64-ree id a few fine at $2.40, beyoud which there is nothing 
gradually improving, but 72-reed are weak and declining. Present prices are eo wuch below cost that 
Importers are not pr face of the strong market at home. White Irishes have been aold to a small exteut at F2.75. 
‘T-Cloths.—7-lb». market is fairly stealy for good Mexicans, but the business is still very small, the few sales reported being Blue 
Rhinoceros $1.19, Three Fish £1.20, Red Anchor ¥1.25, aud Red Mun and Fish £1.26, Rates aro elightly easier for auction chops. 
8-lbs,—No private sales meutioned, aud st auction prices have declined, 
Bombay. —Nothing doing. Further reshipments have been maile to Boinbay, 
Drills,—Lnglieh.—The demand is very slack, and, beyoud a few Lioness at ¥2.174, and 3,000 pieces Crocodile and Bewver at 2,65 aud 2,70 









































respectively, we hear of nothing doing. | 
American —T! of Pepperell, mentioned last week, » to have been 22,500 pieces at ¥2.76 less 1 per cont., and not 7,500 
pisces at 32 774, ‘Thie week the ouly transaction has beet 3,150 pieces Boott Cock at $2 67 lee per cout, which makes the market 
look ateady, 
Joang.—Thers is a good demand atll for best qual and prices are up at auction, A sale of Tuiloong Benver is reported at $1.77, 
Sheotings.--Lvglsl.—the uarket ie very dull, avd the only quotations that have appesred ate:—Drogon 1.624, Red Lion F225, and 
‘Man Head ¥2.524. 


‘American,—2,000 piecrs Buck's Head at 22.574 is the total business for the week, a good deal of the former large purchases etitl 
remaining uucleared, ‘The market iv nominally st-ady, but there is very little demand. 
Cotton Yarn.—#uglish.—No particulars of ales have reached us, but single and double Yarns are still enquired for and are firm. 
Bombay.—A quiet business is passing at about previous quotations, 10r. aud 12 epivg very strong, Sales amount to 1,119) 


Dales as under. 
Mundir $53, and Al-xundra (Bullock) $523. 


No. 108., 161 bales—New 

No, 128, 43 baloe—Imperint $54.10/54 25. 

No. I6s., 195 bales—Star of India (Mule) $56}, Maz gon ¥56.85, Gitar and Paki 1573, aud Framyjce Petit (Bish) ¥574/574- 

No, 208, 715 balos—Arfied $56}, Star of India, (Mule) #38 Amjud Bagh $584, Gide aud Star of Ladin (ing) 1584, Awadir and! 
Venishunker (Ring) $59, Mill $594 aud Conniughe ¥60/593. 

No, 24s, 5 bale 
e chief feature of been the improvemsnt in clearances of old purchases 
gor whry Reds continue quiet with only a small busines 
under a new choy, Woman and Child, have been sold at $1.85 for S-lbs., ¥1.90 for 5}-Ibs., a 
ly prices at auction, Colton Lactings have been moving off more freely Iately than for ast, annd there is a good demaud 
f Plain and Figured Itatians, sales of 1,100 pieces vf the former have been made at ¥2.10, ¥2.35 and $265 for three different 

ualities, and 1,000 pieces of the lattor at $2.40. Muslins are depressed, the few cases at auction declining. 

Wool The nuction salos of Camlets Lave gone rather better on the whole, aud the market looks tirmer, especi 
‘Long Bila are though the private demsud continues dull,” Lustings wre about the saur, but there ia» very limited: 
enquiry. Spanish Stripes soem to lave taken a new lonse of life—prices have advanced at auction and a youd business lias been do 
privately H.H. Gentian selling at $0.51, H. Scurlet at $0.41}, Gentian at $0.43, and Maure $0.46, and 240 pieces Scarlet, Quern ch 
at ¥0.302. “Medium ¢ loth ttle better demand, and 180 pieces Dark Blue have been svttled at £0 60 for Crane and £0.674 for 
Dragon. Russian Cloth ia very quiet and lower at auction, 





























indents, but, as far as fresh 
Some of the heavier weights 
for 6-lbe,  Velucts bave realised 























ly for the best chops, 





















Report, 23rd Aug. :—Sineo date of iny last ciroular, 17th iustant, trade has coutinued tame and 
heen of small proportions. Reporte from Newchwang are slightly better. 
re somewhat firmer, . 50 tous Euthoveu are reported doue at T4.20, aud 





Motals.—From Mr. Alex, Bislfe! 
lifelese, aud the vol 

Leap.—Th 

L. B. is not obtainable under T4 35. 

Pio nox is wanted at quotation 

Nartxop Inos has by 

at 2.324, and 50 ton 

Bar Inov.—A pi 

Oxp Lox. —Hor 





























me demand for Scotch at #235, 50 tous Danes, “spot,” 





ve been booked 





Present quotation for Glasgow ia 1.45. 
a reported sold, ** to atrive,” at Fl. 

‘contractwd for at 21.974 aud ¥1.364 
50, and 500 boxes New Chop at $3.47}. 

sipmarda, Swe daring the wool {vot-up to some 600 slabs, 






















sport 
Wurre Murs avo Nici et. —Stock 





ng in consequence, 
‘i rom Hongkong, Valaet 
Mincellaneous Goods.—Tbere continu ay 
uctions uo offers were obtal 
are :—75 cases Vi 
tract F12.20, 20 
1a Braid 0.40), 50 ca 
Peacock chop 0 14. 
Kero Oil—No 
‘movement noticabl 
At the close quotatioi ¢ F1.49 for Devoos and ¥ 
Opram.—Closing quotatious :— Malwa (new) F428, (old) $440, b: 










unchanged, 
sadiug—so muoh so that ab 
Sales reported 





articles under thie 
Wy imost saleable yoods-—Unbralas, Towsle 
cases No. 1/5, Gold-ey dies, payor Logwood Ex- 
5 bales, 6.1b., 1 bale, I-lb. Scarlet Blankets ¥0.29, 20 No. 45, all Biack, 
Scotch Mixture (Sweets) £0.85, 20 cases Worm Tablets ¥0.90, 2,000 Lottler, em. 2'o2., Crystal Greets 
















on record—there is but 






very limited consumptive demand, and no speculat 
ble teat eal i, Russian, and $1.43} for Devoes 
n. Stocks are about 440,00) cases, 
ua $398, Bonares ¥395, (aew) F400. — 


EXPORTS, 
Silk, From Mesars. Cromie & Burkill’s circular, Aug. 23rd :—London telegrams quote—Silk dull, Dili 
‘600 bales, 
‘Raw Sixxs.—Beyond a good demand for n 
fow sales of Ts: 









of Chinas to the 19th instand 


rly all derc:iptions of Yellow Silk ttle busi 
eos reported duriog the week siowiug uo change iu quotations,” "were bee been very little business passing, the 
Best chops continue firm aud in short supply. 
Tsartxes.—Abvut 200 bales have been settled at $390 for Best No, 4. 
Hanocuows, — Nothivg doing. 
Tavsaansg—Porchases include 100 bales of Kabings, 90 bales of Chincums and 29 bales of Ske 
‘ELLOW SILKS.—Sales ar ted of 300 picule ‘at ¥262, tung, at F267 i 232) 
Wongyi, at 3227) 0 280 for Mesyatg ad Fosyang and ‘21525 Le Roe Lang Shantung, at T26;4 « 2724 for Mieuohow, at 8252} for 
a as per Customs Reta from the to the 221 Vbil i i 
Sitke, ud 100 pidale of Wild Silke,” © 1e 22ud of August, are about 1,100 bales of \White Silks, 600 piouls of Yellow 
"Ke-nexts.—No fresh business, Dealers ar. 
Winn Siuxs,—Nothing doi 
Waste S1zxs.—No transactions have Leen reported. 
Suavtoxe Foscues—No markets” 1" F 
arohases include :—TsaTize—| ion ILI} ¥390, Red Pagoda 11 : a 
ro7e.Tavenisis--White Katto, Gold Licn, "Ses-Low” $200, Oreos Retr Oona eth, Coll K 
1917} Green Kahing M 310, Groen Kabing Almond Flower 1 $3074, Gamseuus—Tiger exura (E42 T ¥38%4,, Tiger 
‘Fa22}, " Suniso—Markes $245 ¢ 3255, "Yauiow Sux—Shantung, Gold Goat 2292}, Market 2624 a F288, Micochow $2704, Wongyd 
BL334, Wooyung 3250, Mooyang 227i, Scachong T1824, Ke-paizo Teatiag—Markes 1 B90, Meckor Li $000, Maskoe LIL GOH 



























lisposed to run into atock, and are ouly willing to contract for forward delivery. 





906}, Market 2625.0 
vau-onong Ghay-Iu 
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1889 90. 1883-59. 3887-88. 1886-57. 1885-86. 1884-85. 

. about 1,600 1,000 1,500 2,000 1,500 2,000 bales. 
28,500 11,500 18,500 16,00 8,000 23,000 ,, 
1,500 13,500 13.500 13,000 16.000 9,000 5, 
35,000 25,000 32,000 29,000 24,000 32,000 





+ Exclusive of y 
igland. — *Brance, 6. 


janes fur re-sale on this market, 
America, India. Kuypt. Coast & Straits, — Grand Total. 

























1,741 533, 170 348 19,349 bales, 
390 a 1,629 4, 
1,351 4, 
560 355 ” 
847 657 » 
vy 1887-48 . 498 686 








ik 





Export— Waste 
Co 









ow sent opti 
Also — 66 piculs Old Silk Wark 
M0" ae 
‘Ton, —Brack.—The market har been very quiet and settlements for the work only amouut to 2,200 balf-cheste at from ¥10 @ 18 per picul, 
Prices for all grailes show a downward tendency, and Common to Good Common are quite one tael lower, 
Stock —154,820 half-chests agains! 77,480 balf-cheste in 1888-1889. 
here has been a general fall in the prices of Country Teas of 1 to 2 taels from op 






















ig rates, and a fair business has been 





















fy in Moyunes atthedecline. a Pi ettleiente are either on joint account, or shipped on native account, 
nat 51,600 d-ceeste in 1838-1889, 
SUMMARY OF SETTLEMENTS FOR THE WEEK. 
Pingsuey 210 half-cueats at F163 a 25 per yicut, 
Moyu 22 : 
Teenkai r He FShag7y SS 
433 Fiza lsy 
OM AMANUHAL AND YANGTAR PORTS, 
From the 
1888-59 
Toul. | ae Total. 
1,178,173 31,100,442 tbs, 4,814,323 36,561.185 Ibe, 
17.863, 140 16.788 021 ,, 
4,690,032 7,702,158, 2,743,244 4,286,283 |, 
EXPORT OF TEA TO NOKTHRRN PORTS, 
‘To Russiau Manchuria, To Tientsin, 
From Havkow aud Shanghai. From Foochow. Total. 
Black Tea, Brick Ten. Green Tea. Black Tea, Brick 7 Dust. Green Tea, Blck. Brick. 
1889 x 1890...1,106,734 3,171,913 8.754.860 | 152, 16,593 40,435 1,478,796 5,013 9,726,417 Ibs, 






1888 x 1889...1,624, 2,886,905 137 5,308,357 499,612 33,405 126,012 939,883. 11,200 11,430,081 











Hasxow.—From Hankow General Chamber of Commerce Report of 20th August:—Business reported the Geb inst, 
under — 
= 1839. 1888. 
5,000 $ chests, 21,550 J-cber 
8740 19,450 













ing entculated at 4/43 yer taol Exchange, and £2 per ton Freight, direct heuce :— 
1,640 fhe, at F 7.00 «8.50 yer pioul = 6 a Gh pe I. 

ESOalW0 ,, 6a Py 

” 6a 6 oy 














‘The following are Statirtice at date compared wi 
Haskow Tra. 























































Settlements 
353,720 281,980 
The entire business to date as compared with the correspouding circular last yeai 
1389. 1888, 
For London and America 367,490 j-chests 468,350 }-chets, 
» Rus 491,470 ” 491,910 » 
$58,060 4-cheats. + 960,260 4-chests, 
+306,230 j-cheate Kiukiang Tea included. —+269,280 4-chests Kiukiang Tea included, 
Comparative Quotations are as under :— 
ae Perper) nse” out, 
Oopack: 0a 13.75. @ | _ ver pioul, 
Ocoas $8.25 a 13.00 7.504 9.50 bs 
. 78541225 9.000 15.00 ,, 
5.904 6.50 .. 6.55 a ” 
‘ Re-exporte. 
40,311,432 Ibs, 19,358,480 Ibe, 
$3,894,100, 16,748,000 ,, 
50,209,072 5, 21,199,403 5, 
57,513,321 4, 19,546,165 ,, 
‘The following are the departures for London -— Departure for Odessa : 
* jan por last Report in 6 stenmnere 16,051,124 Ihs. As per last Report in 6 steamers 797,17 Ios. 
Against in 7 steamers last year 1 Ibs, | Against in 5 steamers last year. 15,002,057 Ibe, 








Frvicnrs.—Through rate to London, £2 Sterling per ton of 40 cubic feet. 







t Excuane: ‘he comps quotations are as haere 

. 1888. 

t Ov London, Bank Bills on demand. aN | On Shangh Sak Bite on demand. 2} per cent. 
Gredits, 4 mouthe sight. aye sight Privat . 

Fe ee a SHE | on toagtoog, Bask Bills on demand”. 38 1, 3” 
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‘a Report, 24th August :—S 
ind we see no chance of tl 


lock and (* 
remained th 
Nagasa 
; the crops in the North 
the monthe of September and Octobe 
‘We extremely regret the error that crept into our circular of 9th instant in respect to the rate of f 
booking al ton, hier entire London oargo was taken at 30s., which was then the carre 
siously to mis arliest 0} to correct our mistal 
For Londo Bellerophon is the only steamer in port loading, and be 
# Line st. Carmarthenshire, shorty du from Japan, ia 
extra boat #8, Shanghai, due 
ut, rates, Tho next C. S, 








1ce our last we have no change to report in our Home freight 

advancing. Coastwise.—There has been a better d-mand for 
For Newchwang-Swatow we anticipate a fair enquiry 
contequence 
























anf, Inatend 
statements toud 





























Amoy 22ud 
nxt direct boat, 


Besid the Union Line #.«. Altonower, ahorily du 
he through rate hy teamer Bellerophon 
ug vessel on the berth, and will leave about the middle of next 





m Japan, 
tou, Vid Cape 


tures for Loudon 
































Oanfa vid Foochow 


Chefoo to Swatow, 12 Mex, cents per pleul, very 
‘ailing veeeele, nomin 
$1.50. 





$1.50 per ton of ¢ 
Steamer Hever 








Sunbeam, American barque, 845 tous 





Tittle business of consequence 





to record since last reporting wn the 9th is 
Canpirr—Remaius very qui 
AMERICAN ANTHUACITE—L 





it before 
not as 
prices, 
iu divtricto 





Per ton, 
12.00 nominal, 





aiff, ex 
American 
Syduey, Woll 










er cargo ex godows 
je, NSW, ex alip oo 
Takasima Lump, ex godown... 


Arrivals during ths fortnight have b 

615 tone; Kaiping Coal, 134 tons ; Chikuzen, 200 tons ; total, 9,653 tous, 
Bhares.—The business of the week comprises Hongkong and 5) 
‘exchange 4/2, Shyngbai Tugs at £84 and ‘'vku ‘Tugs at SI 

‘at $34 and 834, and Straits Fires at $18 ; Vootang Dock: 

¥6; Pootungs’ at ‘$87 for 3lat Dec., 85 cash, 86 for Bat inst: 

90 tor Bist Dec. at 336, and Hongkong ai 
works, old at £82, and new at £254 and'26 Land Investunente at $36 
Hall aud Holtz at'£27, Sheridan Mines at $219 and 220, and Salamar, 


soorket has ouly raed du m done has 
the Jane wi allotments 
remained at 425. interest bas rauged from 1 wace, equal to 3§ per cent. to 3 mace $ caud., equal to 


uko, ex godown, 
. Takoo Karatz, ex godowu (best), 
| Keelung, ex godown . 


.é Lump, 5,177 tons ; Mixed Japan, 1,895 to 










1,632 tons; Karatz, 








. promiuin, New 0.B,C. shares at £10 159, 
‘$24, Hongkong Kiros at $3824, China Bires 
at F274, and 210 ex, div. of 
wnt, 89 for Slat Dec a4 cash, and 
boats have boon wold at $1724 a Ww. 
35, Horse Bazaars at $55 for 3let Dec, Pe: 
up, at $3 and 3.75. 





rf ah 





‘87 for cash, 
Kowloon at $165. Shanghai Ca 





















Datty Quorations, 
Morris & Ferguston's Weekly Circular.) 










Fraxce, | Naw Yore. 








8 4 u/s 


Bank 4 m/e, | Credits 4 m/s ner ae 


| Bet. 4m 











{ 
i 
Docty. 4 av’. | 











Howent, Highest.|tioweet. Highest |Loweat, Uighest Lowest. Hignest| Lowest, Highest. 









































Monday, 19th 42e 42) 430 43 | aay 4.3; 952 
Tuesday, 20th | 4230 4.23/ 4300 43 | 43h 43 953 
Wednesday, Qlat...) 4.24 4.24 | 43° 43 | 438 438) 5.42/5.45, 954 
Thursday, 32nd.) 4.28 4.2)! 43 4:34] 438 4 8E 5.43/53 46) 954 
Friday, 23rd 42h 4.2) 4.32 4.35] 4.38 | 5 43/5. 46, 954 
Saturday, 24th 4.25 42% 435) 4 3h | 4.39 955 
AUCTION SALES. 
Auctious for the week ending 23rd August compri 

ove Corresponding week. 

For the week, Previons week, "aber Previous week, "ant geare 

pes. againat 21,325 pes, and 22,570 pes. 120 pos, and "60 pes. 

6,150 10,700 








60 





PIECE GOUDs. 


Silver $y 1.55 aud Blue do. $1.37}. 


oes ; Silver $E 21.313. 
see —22-in.—Black—120 pieces ; Double Flying Dragon £0.11.525, Phaniz $0.11.475, Lion and Flag $11,625 and Bugalo 














; Flying Dragon No, 4¥2.023, Large Flag ¥2.343 and Mandarin ¥2.65/67. 
5 pieces ; Red. Joss $2.10, and No, 1 Fh Dragon $2.30. 
‘T-Cloths. Brother ¥1.: 








Grey pene pieces ; Black Unicorn 1.53/53} and Dewhurst Eagle (wildewed) 1.863. 
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At Bteh-lre, same day— 
Grey, Shirtings.—S.4-ibs,—500 pieces ; Green Banana TI. oe aud Red Chong Yuen XXJ 1.704. 
(0-Ibe,—750 pieces ; Red Chong Yuen XX1 $1883. 
10.8-lbs.—250 pieces ; Red Chong Yuen XXX $1.88}. 
Teans.—English.—150 pieces ; Ked Stag ¥1.743/15. 
‘At Tako, alee 2 inst.— 


Grey Shirtings. ‘Tibs, —750 pieces ; 
al 


Boe 


$-lbs.—1,295 pi 
At B-wo, 21st inst. 











filver Steamboat $1.20}. 








—3,500 pieces ; Blue Bogle $1.26/26}, Man, Horse aud Spear $1,383/39, Silver Steamer ‘¥1.53}/544 and Blue Dragon 


7.1b8.—1,190 pieces ; Man Horse and Spear M.T, No, 2 F1.18/18}, do, No. 1 ¥1.21/21}, and Silver Dragon 1.393. 


ieces ; Man Horee und Spear M.T. No, 1 $1.363/36}. Silocr steamboat ¥1.443/45 and Silver Dragon ¥1,623/623. 


Grey Shirtings,—8 4-lhe —2,580 pieces ; Black Tea Caddy XX ¥1.523/53, Blue 2 Duck ¥1.533, Blue 3-Duck $1,543/55, Red 





Crab 883 31:03, Bie 

10-Ibe. 
$2,124/13], and Biue Tea Caddy DDD ¥2 20. 

‘T-Cloths.—7-Ibe.—700 pieces ; Reid Tea Cavtdly ¥1.20 aud Blue do, 1.28/28}. 


ed Ten Cauldy ¥1.29%. 
270 pieces ; Cock $2.133/14, and 3 Bufalo Hend $2.264/273. 
and Orange Lion $0,393. 


jell XX F1.77/172, Blue Tea Caddy DDD 1.80} and Biue 2 Tea Cady $1.8 


























Pieces ; Lion and Stork $1.25}: 
a1 20 pieces ; White and Go'd Lion $0.373! 
.—40 pieces ; Assorted $2 634. 

Emboused Velvets —C3 pieces; dssos(ud 20-213, 

‘uen-fong, 22ud inat.- 














Grey Bhirting 300 pieces; Lotus $0.90}, Two Man $0.95 and Blue 3-Stulents TO 963. 
‘7-tbe, 1,35 . Blue 4-Sister $1.38) and Blue 3-Students $1,443. 
B8.4-lbn.—4, 76; Two Man ¥1.333/353, House ¥1.383/39, Blue Bric 




















B-Studenta $1 nd 3-Students F178} and Five Brother $1 


000 yieces ; Blue Britannia 1.76/64, Red Emperor's Birthday 1,923} 


‘#2. 183. 
Gold Britannia ¥2.213. 
nted 3-Students $2.31. 











Lions 42.444. 
46}, and dull i. 





id 3.. ‘Students ‘$1. 853/36, Ned Two-Sister $1.87}. Red Dout 

old Star bright ¥2.07/075 dull ¥2.074, und Green and Gold 3-Students ( 

30 pieces ; Blue Livm 1.203, Led Double Shield $1.20}, aud Red 3. 

tue Lion ¥1.325/334, Eagle XX T1.42, and Painted 3 Students F1.62/623. 
240 pieces ; Britannia $2.50}, aud Old Mun Head ¥2.60 


auaing Deer $2.19. 
—380 and Cloud $2,183, and Old Man Head $2.563/263. 
‘wo Squirrel $1.944/944, 



















WOOLLENS. 





350) piecon: Led. Grub B1.994/0%, Blue Crab XX $U90H/963,, Blue ‘Tea Ca-tdy $1.964/97}, Blue Tea Caddy CC 


nnia %142}, Blue 4-Sister $1544, Blue 
, Red Britannia, £1,92/923, Red 3-Studente 


5h. Blue Double Lighthouse bright 
ing Deer $1.724/73) aud Black ‘old 3-Studen’s 41,733. 
Lighthouse bright ¥1,893/894, 


924/328. 











| 
















































































sv clan ibaa ee White|Parpte| Black. 
Nre-xee, 17th inet 
Santings, EERE, vv a 
9/433) 0.44.9 Ss 
‘Sales, pon. 968 |G 258 
vw Elephant & Pot | 0.254 
Sales por, ... 1 30 
Tarving, 19th i 
Hs 8.50 
A 100 
ns he a 
Litings, No, 7 Sea i 
Sai 0. 
i 
| 2 
| 60 
| ¢ 
| | 19 
| 
) 63 
100 
Sales pos. 200 
Long Elle, H.D.B. 
260 
100 
0.39 4/394) 0: 
R 12 204 
{ t 
| 10.1 94/173 9.074 10.50 
170 10, 10 400 
10.494 . 
90 50 
9 52h 
150 | 390 
525 
| 100 
{ 300 
100 
126 
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Statement of Imports and Deliveries of Cotton and Woollen Piece Goods for the week ending 22nd August 
1889, compiled from the “‘Customs Daily Returns,” Nos. 188 to 193, both numbers inclusive. 








Re-Rxpokrs ANp rin DxsriNaTioxs. 





ones, 


Semahwane, | 
Saunas 








Grey Shirin 
P-Cloth 


1,303 2193 
a 306 
R 90 

i 40 
. 170 
40 160 
40 280 


384) 8,729 



































































48350130) 
ici deat | Fis vais ne Cusunen or 
j Cosnener it 
| oF lst JULY, 
| | | | 
| Forthe Year | Against iat | For the | Forthe year | Agaimstit | 4, 4, | gotta 
testo |i | cio, | me | idee) aoe | tht, | Ae 
110.095 70,613 | 4,016,43 3,782,640 | 1,136,953 | 576,465 
: ‘934,891 | 940.902 1,090.269 | "531,687 | 347,252 
Serory | 188,065 289.662 | 199,048, 140,502 
1,209,811 | 1,176,676 1,695,850 | 525,004 | 565,283 
) ""956'309 365,340 274,073 | 180,058 
029 | 252,520 74,520 40,936 
103'664 19,494 73.731 
9,000 14,420 
S16 400,620 
1,109.065, 539,104 653,825 
142,936 20,343 | 42,168 
2,512 1,949 3,900 
35,661 9,130 8,156 
1,143 4,959 183 
287,091 14'304 41,364 
130,014 | 450,953 263 377 
140 460 129.328 110,860 
140,318 130,908 
9.673 24,903 
12,818 7.258 
268.125 314,226 
241,611 186,820 
9 1,613 
113 744 24.279 
; 17,741 
Spanish Striper, soot? 
Medium and Bye 9.431 
67,907 
} 60,180 
67,679 
820 
195,262 
2,202 
i 10,776 
Lustres. C 
tead in Pi ele 137,294 | 
Tee ait Re 158,360} 210,813 | 190,997 






































f twelusting English and Duteh 12-Ibs, 
* Exclu of undeclared Import Cargoes per Gleneagles, Preussen, Diomed, Iraouaddy and Bellerophon. 
Import Cargoes declared during interval, Gleniyon, Albany, Gangee, and additional ex Antenor, 
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COMMERCIAL POSTSCRIPT. 


‘24rH Avast, 1889. 








4s. 254. Bank Bills, demand, 4s. 254. Bank 

}4.; 6 months’ sight, 4. 3gd. ‘Private and Docu: 

demand, Fes.” 5.31; ud Documentary Bills, 4 months’ sight, 5.43; 

‘On Hongkong—Telegraphio ‘Transfers, 

ight, 28. On Bombay—Telegraphio Transfers, Re. 3104 ; Re, 3104. Bullion—Gold Bars, Pekivg, 98 
'¥111.20, Mexican dollars, $73.25. Copper Cash, 1,380, Native Interest, mace 3.50. 





















SHAKES, 


Baxxs.—Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation.—The ouly transaction reported on our market 
premium. The m of shareholders was held in Hongkong to-day 
Corporation, Ld,—Shares hxve ‘sold at £10.15.0 and exchango 4/2§. 

Surprixa.—Shunghai Tug Boat shares have been sold at $84, and Tuke Tug and Liyhter shares at 150 Tieutsiu ‘Taele. Zndo.Chinas aro 
offering at $37, 

Docks. —Pootungs have been sold at $25, aud are wanted at that rate, 

Gas.—Shanghai shares are wanted at $180, but are held for F184. 
Manisz Insunasce,—Straits have beeu sold at $24. Nortl-Chinas are wauted at £330. Unions are obtainable at $100, and Yangtzes 
at 396. 

Fire Ixsvray 
placed at $18. 

WHAnrs.—Business hax been done in Shanghai and Hongkew Wharf shares at £2173 cum, and F210 ex div.; in Birt's Wharf shares at 
596, ia Pooting Wharf and Godown shares at $85 to 874 cash, ¥86 to ¥874 for 3let August, and ¥87 to T90 for Slat December ; end iu 
Hongkong and Kowloon Wharf and Godown at $165. 

MINING, —Sheridans have been sold at F219 to F220, and Selamas $2 paid up at $3 to $3.75. 
Canco Boats.—Shanghais have been placed at #172} and 173. 
BMIscELLANEOUS.— Bus been transacted in Shanghai Waterworks! shares, old at £32, and now at £25} and 2% 
tion shares at £25, in Hall & Holtz Co-operative shares at $27, in Shonghai Land Investment abares at $36 and 3! 

¢ Buzaay shares at $55 for delivery on 31st December. Perak Sugar shares are wanted at $25, and Land /nvestment abi 





acash sale at 180 per cent. 
and the report and accounts were passed, New Oriental Bank 















—Hongkongs have changed bands at $382}, Chinvs have been sold at $84 to $33}, aud are wanted, Straits have beon 











in Perak Sugar 
id iu Shanghai 
ros at 35, 






































































| | {__Vostrios ren Last Rerowr, | Last Divine Cann Quorarions. 
SHARES, Bo | Vale, tat mp | To Share. 1 
| | tenerve. | Date, | ulde Closing. 
| | 
Banke. i i 
Vongkong & Shanghal Rank Col 69,000 | $125 | $125 | $4.400,000' $70,307 32|#0June89) [25 Feb. 69] 180 % pr. 
New Oriental Bank Corp. La] 54,700) £10 | £10 [2170,4164.6 29,511.12.11 81 ar. 89 ‘9 July 89) £103 
sipping. 
Shanghal Tug Hoat Co., La. ...| 1,000 | 2100 | £100 | vi gg ¥488.78)31 Dec. 88) 11 Jan, $9} 
Steam Nav, Co 49,589 | £10 | £10 22,445.16.10 £1,606. 14.9]31 Dec, $8} 12 Jaly 89) 
ing 150 | $1,000 | £1,600 | 41,000.00,30 Junes9 6 July 89) 
China Shippers’ Mutuals, 7,662 "£20 | “£13 .£33,435.9.10 £2,826. 10.6131 Dee. 87] 1 Jun, 89 
‘abu Tug and Lighter Co. 2,500 £100 | F100 , $30,000.00; '$23,582.97/31 Dec. 88, 128 Feb. 86] 
Jocks. 
Shanghal Dook Co. 430X500} 500) 18,000, 3552.77/s0 Junes9) 5 July 59} 
Footung Pook Co, 960, #100) 2100! $112,458 70)1 Dee. 88) 14 Jaw, 88) 
a ' | i 
hanghal Gas 2,000 100} 100 | 270,000.00) 2 2,254.96/11 Hee. 68 9 July 89} 
Compagnie: 00-100 | 100 | wig.es7.is) “189 o0)31 Deo. $8) sduly 89] 


Insurance ( Afavine, ) 
C 




































chin 24,000 | $83.33 | $25 | 650,000.00 $261,119.26] Ay. 88} 4 Sept. 85} $77.50 
North-China In 5,000 | £50 /1320,000.00| $257,70.36)31 Dec. 88) 27 Avi. 89. 
Onion In 10,000 | $250 | $25 | $696,500.00, +484,923.17/30 June88| 17 Oct. 88] $100.00 
Vangtere 1 8,000, £25 | £25 |$139,610.62| 3 Apr. 89) AB Jan. $9). 
ch auran 1,500 | $200 | #2 711.50) $15,285.84)'1 Dec, 87) 2 Api, 88] $155 

niranoe Oflice...... | 10,000 | $2: $50 | $304,000.00) $487, 321.48]: Sep. 88) 8 dau. 89 $138.25 

ance Co, Limited} 30,000 ' $100) $20)" $115,000) $113,000.00/31 Dee. 8s 9 Aprils9) $24 17.52 

Insurance ( Five.) 
Hongkong Fi 8,000 | $250 | $50 | $1,031,486) 326,787. 86)31 Dec. 88 4 Mar.39) 2382.50 | 279,22 
Chine Fi “| 20,000 | $100 | $20 | $680,000) +163.443.29)31 Hec, 88] GAMlur 89} $84 61.32 
Straits Fire Insurance Co., Ld.) 20,000 , $100 $20 | $13,000.00, $54, 1 Dec. 88| 1 Mar. 69) $18 13.14 
pore Insurance Co,, Ld...| 29,176 | $100} $20 $11,875.91 $132, 1 Dec. 88) le7 Apl. 89] $16 11.68 





Whavfs, { 
Shanghal & Hkew W | 2.867 £100 | x10 | $87,589.75) ¥1,786.71)41 Dee. 88 76: 21 Aug.69° 210.00 
Hits Wharf Hide-Curing andl | | 




































Wool. 2,100; 550 $50 (F3,449.46)  3¥844.3))3 ° 34% [18 May 69 36.00 
Pootung W 2,300, 100 ‘3100, $12,000, $1,949.08) +4 |6 Feb. 89 $7.00 
Hongkong an t i u 

and Godown Co., Lit .| 17,000 $100 $100 jose 8, . 25 45% |GMar.69 $165 120,45, 
Sheridan Blining Co 2,800 3100] ¥100 | $99,195.85) 23 Apt. 89 220.00 
Mendota Mining | 3,000 #1co| Fico 107.90, 31 Dec. 87] 220.00 
Selama Tin Mii 72) 190,000 $s $2 : yew 274 

0. “} aloo. $5!) iyear, 4:38 

Cargo Boats. i i ! | 

i Cargo Boat Co. 1,000 ‘5200 F200, 33,003.47; 22,834.22 2 Aug. 89. 173.00 
ve Cargo Boat Co....| 1,000 $100} $100 $2,000.00) ¥1,781. 26 Feb. 892. 50.00, 





Miscellaneour 


Shanghai Waterworke Co., La.| 6,000, £20 | £20 £5,000,00] £1,304.9.10/31 Dec. 87) TAug.69 £82.0.0 | 159,08 
si 1 
















































































0. ew 8 200 £20) £15 i 1 Ang 89 193.56 
Perak Sugar CultivationCo,,Li,| 5,000 50 | #50 Is ¥12,383.60)31 Dec. 88) Nowe. 24.00 
Hall & Holtz Co-op'tive Co, Li) 6,000 $50 | $50 ¥15,000.00] 3Feb. $9 1 May 68° 27.00 
Japan Brewery Co,, 1d 667 $100} $100 $4,247.63 31 Dec. 85] $125 91.95 
New Shanghai Electric Co. T4.|__ 300 $100 | $100 100.00 
Sh, Land Investment Co., Ld.) 20,000 550, 730 35.00 
J. Liewellyn & Co., La. | 1,205 $100} $100 $117.50 86.66 
Shanghai Horse BazaerCo., 1.) 1,900 $50 |__ $50 i os 53.00 
i ing, | Nomi ate of In-| gy, tos 
LOANS. [Amount of tonn| Outetanding, | tesa ste of T+! When Payable, Closing. 
Shanghai Mun, Detentures—Iesue 1883 45,000.00 | F100 7% | Dec. & June, F105 nom, 
Do. 1885, 30,000.00 | ¥ 100 1% 7105, 
Do. 1888 $70,000.00 | ¥ 100 6% no | R103 
China Merchants’ S.N. Co, Debentures £300,000 | £100 1% £106(a)) $512.64 
Lyceum Theatre De sanonsal if ¥ 2 4% of: ‘512.00 
Comese Imp, Govern 884 B $500 8% $505 (a)| $368.65 
De, do. 1ss¢C) $1, $500 8% | 15th Oct. $510 (a)) $372.30 
Do. do. 1886 E\_S. ¥767, 250 | 7% | Mar. &Sopt |... 152874 (a) 








“For half-year. | For quarter year, + For year. +A deficit. § Reserve for equalization of dividends, (a) Exclusive of accrued interest, 
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